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JOHNSON  WINS  OV  LANDSLIDE ELEVEN  STATES  SECEDE 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  today 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  received  60%  of  the  po- 
pular vote  while  Goldwater  received 
34.6%.  American  racing  car  driver 
Dan  Gurney  received  3%.  A write-in 
campaign  was  sponsored  on  his-  be- 
half by  a popular  racing  magazine. 
Alfred  E.  Neuman  received  2%  and 
the  editors  of  MAD  magazine  were 
so  pleased  (he  received  only  1%  in 
the  1960  elections)  that  they  say 
Neuman  will  probably  run  for  the 
Senate  in  1966.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  98%  of  Marlboro  country 
voted  for  Goldwater. 

The  results  were  never  in  doubt 
— Johnson  took  the  lead  at  8:03  PM 
and  was  never  headed.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  arrived  in  Washington 
late.  Everyone  else  set  their  watches 
back  one  hour  since  daylight  saving 
time  was  over;  Goldwater  set  his 
back  3 hours. 

President  Johnson  announced  that 
he  would  offer  the  position  of  Post- 
master-general to  Goldwater.  The 
President  said  that  he  felt  Gold- 
water  would  bring  back  the  pony 
express.  This,  he  added,  would  en- 
courage horse  breeders  and  thus 
help  the  nation's  economy.  It  is  not 
immediately  known  if  Goldwater 
will  accept  the  offer. 

Johnson  said  he  would  bring  in 
some  long  overdue  legislation  — leg- 
islation which  he  had  been  plan- 
ning for  a long  time. 

First  the  President  announced  he 
would  nationalize  Goldwater's  de- 
partment store  in  Phoenix.  The  Pre- 
sident said  also  that  he  would  in- 
itiate a special  throughway  which 
would  have  only  one  access  — his 
ranch.  When  questioned  further  it 
was  learned  that  there  would  be 
no  speed  limit  on  the  new  highway. 
The  President  said  he  hoped  it 
would  be  finished  in  time  for  his  in- 
augural address  in  January. 
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WE  KNEW 


Governor  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama announced  that  his  state  along 
with  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisia- 
na, Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and 
South  Carolina  were  withdrawing 
from  the  United  States  and  forming 
a confederacy  as  was  done  before 
the  Civil  War.  Wallace  stated  that 
the  Presidency  of  the  new  confeder- 
acy would  be  offered  to  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Just  minutes  later  Goldwater 
accepted.  If  a new  civil  war  breaks 
out  the  North  may  be  at  a consider- 
able disadvantage  since  their  nucl- 
ear weapons  will  be  under  John- 
son's control  while  in  the  South, 
Goldwater  stated  that  every  foot- 
soldier  would  be  armed  with  his 
own  personal  "tactical  low  yield" 
nuclear  weapon. 

Quebec  has  already  asked  if  it  can 
join  the  new  country  which  will  be 
known  as  CSSA  Ltd.  (Confederate 
Separate  States  of  America).  Henri 
Juvenal  said  that  in  the  event  of  ci- 
vil war  Quebec  would  put  all  its  re- 
sources, including  the  Van  Doos  and 
Bomarcs,  behind  the  C.S.S.A. 

Goldwater  already  has  named  a 
few  members  of  his  Cabinet.  They 
merce, 

— Jim  Hoffa  — Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

— Hal  Banks  (a  Canadian  import) 

— Secretary  of  Labour, 

— Cassius  Clay  (he  no  fool,  he 
play  it  cool)  — President’s  adviser 
on  fitness. 

He  also  has  proposed  some  leg- 
islation: 

— to  alleviate  crime  in  the  streets 

— close  the  streets  outside  of  bus- 
iness hours, 

— to  simplify  calculations  for 
poor  overworked  engineers  — make 
the  value  of  II  exactly  3.0 

— to  stimulate  competition  and 
individual  initiative  — cancel  social 
security,  wages  and  weekends. 

Political  Editor  RICK  ROSS 


SCHOOL  DINNER  TOMORROW ! — TALL  COME! 


The  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  SCHO- 
OL DINNER  is  a get-together  of  the  En- 
gineering students  and  members  of  the 
faculty  to  have  a good  dinner,  to  receive 
scholarship  certificates  and  to  hear  a real- 
ly good  speaker.  The  honorary'  speaker  this 
year  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Twaits. 

Mr.  William  Osborn  Twaits,  president 
of  Imperial  Oil,  began  his  career  with  the 
company  after  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1933  with  a bachelor 
of  commerce  degree  and  a letter  in  foot- 
ball. He  gained  a broad  experience  of  the 
oil  industry  by  working  in  several  of  his 
company’s  departments  before  joining  Im- 
perial's board  of  directors  in  1950.  His  act- 
ivities have  included  research,  refining, 
supply  and  transportation,  petroleum 
economics,  crude  oil  producing  and,  in  re- 
cent years,  marketing. 


Born  in  Galt,  Ontario,  in  1910,  Mr.  Twaits 
grew  up  at  Sarnia  where  Imperial  has  its 
largest  refinery.  His  career  after  joining 
Imperial  Oil  has  followed  the  pattern  of 
Canada's  oil  industry.  In  the  war  years  of 
oil  shortages,  he  worked  on  production 
control  and  was  involved  in  the  Polymer 
synthetic  rubber  development  which  Im- 
perial helped  to  set  up.  Soon  after  the  com- 
pany's Leduc  discovery  revealed  western 
Canada’s  oil  possibilities,  he  was  in  Cal- 
gary as  a member  of  the  management 
group  in  Imperial's  western  producing  di- 
vision. With  marketing  assuming  growing 
importance  in  recent  years,  he  has  been 
directly  concerned  with  shaping  the  com- 
pany’s marketing  policy. 

After  joining  Imperial's  board,  he  was 
appointed  a vice-president  in  1952,  execut- 
ive vice-president  in  1955,  and  president  in 


1960.  Mr.  Twaits  has  an  active  interest  in 
higher  education  in  Canada,  and  holds  hon- 
orary doctorates  from  Acadia  University 
and  the  University  of  Ottawa.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  'of  Ottawa.  He 
has  worked  on  fund-raising  campaigns  for 
Acadia  University  and  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  very  short 
notice  for  this  dinner,  but  we  hope  that 
you  can  come  in  spite.  It’s  tomorrow  night, 
starts  at  7:00  pm.  in  the  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House,  and  the  tickets  are  only  $1.50.  Get 
them  from  your  class  reps  or  at  the  Stores. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  events  you  will  long 
remember. 
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Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  Published 
every  now  and  then  by  the  Engineering 
Society  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Opinions  expressed  ore  not  necessorily  those  of  the  Engineering  Society. 

editor-in-chief  I.r.x.  morris 

business  manager bob  winterton 

advertising poul  thompson,  alien  dick 

graphic  design Lg.z.  raskin 

features  editor howord  s.  white  Nth 

woman's  editor lynne  lovely 

sports  editor  Steve  Wilson 

science  editor s.p.q.  reismon 

political  editor  r*ck  ross 

Whot  a riot!  Hamburgers  oil  over  the  ploce  with  Lynne,  Bob 
W.  Joe  and  Poul  working  hard.  Ken  loves  Skule  Nite  and 
Howie  White  is  great  ot  editing — news.  Davis  writes  and 
Stern  fakes  telephone  cokks-Kink!  Delto  Koppa  eats  chips. 
Carol  numbers  envelopes  ond  we  all  wish  we  could  vote  on 
Nov.  3.  "A  similarity  without  sotiric  purpose  to  a living  person 
; a coincidence." 

mmm  <— ■ — 


Wherefore  Toike  Oike 

Reaction  to  this  year's  Toike  Oike  has  been  very 
favourable.  But  one  question  persists  in  popping  up;  “What 
is  Toike  Oike  trying  to  do?" 

Toike  Oike  was  founded  about  56  years  ago  as  the 
Engineering  Society  news  medium.  In  format  the  Toike  has 
varied  from  a slick,  textbook  size  booklet  to  a mimeographed 
sheet  and  finally,  our  present  tabloid  newspaper.  Publicity 
for  Engineering  Society  sociol,  cultural  ond  athletic  events 
have  always  constituted  a mojor  portion  of  the  Toike's  con- 
tent. 

However,  the  Toike  Oike  has  recently  assumed  a 
new  role.  Besides  serving  os  a publicity  agent  the  Toike  has 
been  the  vanguard  (or  attempted  to  be)  of  what  we  feel  is 
a facet  of  campus  literoture  previously  sadly  neglected  at 
Toronto — and  in  Canado  generally. 

The  Harvard  Lampoon,  the  Columbia  Jester  ond 
countless  others  of  this  species  hove  been  regularly  published 
at  the  large  U S.  Universities  for  the  past  century.  Out- 
growths of  the  aforementioned  ore  Punch,  in  Britain,  and  of 
course  Mad  Magazine  in  the  United  States. 

That  a university  as  large  os  Toronto  lacks  talented 
humorists  we  found  impossible  to  believe.  We  therefore 
decided  to  try  our  hand  ot  "Lampoon"  type  parodies.  The 
Varsity,  the  Weekend  Revue,  The  Toronto  Daily  Telestar 
and  Playboy  have  suffered  the  effects  of  our  literary  lances 
in  the  past  three  yeors.  Oftentimes  we  lacked  space;  but  we 
tried.  Whether  or  not  we  succeeded  is  up  to  you — the  reader. 

Our  new  1964  look — that  of  a newsmagazine  rather 
than  a newspaper — is  now  3 issues  old.  Comment  has  been 
generally  complimentary  and  our  cross  Canada  publicity 
campaign  for  student  loons  wos  received  well  as  were  our 
reprints  of  diverse  orticles. 

Sizewise,  we  ore  growing  in  pages  and  copies — but 
not  in  number  of  issues  Most  of  our  staff  attend  classes 
and  some  even  work  for  the  Varsity. 

But  we  feel  thot  our  singlehanded  campaign  for  a 
campus  humour  journal  has  nowhere  to  go.  Should  SAC  even- 
tually decide  to  sponsor  such  a journal,  the  restrictions  (i.e.- 
telling  the  truth,  not  filching  pictures  from  Esquire,  etc.) 
would  be  prohibitive.  And  besides,  you  can't  plant  a tradition 
tree  and  hope  for  apples  overnight. 

Toike  Oike's  brand  of  journalism  is  unique  often 
humourous  and  less  often  unfathomable.  For  the”  scores 
of  writers  turning  out  to  Toike  bedlam  sessions  we  ore  thank- 
ful; for  our  advertisers  we  are  grateful;  and  for  our  readers 
we  ore  trying  damn  hard. 

— L.  ROBERT  MORRIS 
Note:  Watch  for  on  extra  special  zowie  Toike  on  Nov.  26. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

ENGINEERING  JACKETS,  BLAZERS  and  CRESTS 

o»  special  student  prices 

FOR  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 
SHOP  AT 

LYNN -GOLD  CLOTHES 

421  YONGE  STREET 

Opposite  Eoton's  College  Street 
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HOWARD  S.  WHITE  n th 
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PURPOSES? 

The  Purpose?  of  this  column  is  to  look  at  the  world  from 
the  '-l'lh  dimension  with  all  the  power  of  negative  thinking 
i.e.  so  far  out  it’s  right  back  in  again. 

Dear  Simple  Bookeeper: 

That  “Simple  Bookkeeper”,  better  known  as  that  “great 
economist”,  said  recently  that  he  would  like  to  have  free 
university.  HOW  NICE ! His  boss  even  promised  ten  thous- 
and $1,000  scholarships.  HOW  NICE.  They  have  given  us 
Interest  Free  Loans.  How  Nice?  Now  they  say  that  Free 
University  is  unconstitutional What  Constitution? 


Once  again  the  Chemicals 
are  first.  One  out  of  every 
three  freshmen  students  this 
year  is  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing. This  makes  us  the  big- 
gest and  most  influential  club 
as  well  as  being  the  only  sol- 
vent club.  The  coming  year 
will  see  wilder  parties,  greater 
extravaganzas,  and  more  re- 
sponsive government.  We 
promise  a new  flag,  a new 
Canadian  anthem,  more 
bread,  more  circus,  higher 
marks  and  less  work. 

1964-65  INDUSTRIAL  CLUB 

The  executive  of  this  year's 
Industrial  Club  is  as  follows: 
President,  Bill  Mann;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Bill  Sceviour 
Fourth  year  rep,  Mike  Brad- 
ley; Third  year  rep,  Bob 
Atcheson;  Second  year  rep, 
John  Guppy;  and  First  year 
rep,  Art  English. 

This  fall,  on  every  second 
Thursday  in  E-29,  students  in 
all  four  years  of  Industrial 
Engineering  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  each  other  and 
the  Industrial  Engineering 
staff  to  discuss  their  courses 
and  any  problems  they  might 
have. 

Our  first  smoker  will  be 
held  in  mid-November.  Our 
tentative  guest  will  be  Paul 
Henderson,  Canada's  Olympic 
sailing  representative  in  the 
Plying  Dutchmans’  class. 

Coming  up  in  the  second 
term  is  an  Industrial  Club 
Dance.  Following  this  we  will 
have  our  world  famous  In- 
dustrial Club  Hockey  Tourna- 
ment in  early  February.  The 
game  will  be  held  at  the  usual 
1-3  a.m.  time  interval  to  al- 
low time  for  the  arrival  of 
NHL  scouts  and  will  be  pre- 
ceeded  by  a stag  to  allow  par- 
ticipants to  enjoy  liquid 
fellowship. 

ELECTRICAL  CLUB  NEWS 

The  Electrical  Club  invites 
all  Electrical  Engineers  to 
once  again  take  part  in  its 
annual  round  of  fun  activities 
— weiner  roasts,  dances  (Fall 
Brawl,  Valentines,  from  the 
past)  field  trips,  special  lec- 
tures. Last  year  we  had  an 
intramural  Hockey  Tourna- 
ment, a fantastic  success  (as 
was  the  stag)  until  the  lights 
went  out  at  about  3 a.m. 

This  year  the  Annual  Rally 
is  being  opened  to  the  whole 
world.  Naturally  we  expect 
the  greatest  numbers  of  en- 
trants from  Electrical.  We 
hope  the  winner  will  be  one 
of  us.  Enter  at  the  Galbraith 
Foyer  soon,  1-2  p.m.  daily. 

First  and  fourth  years  must 
elect  2 reps  each  for  the  Elec- 
trical Club  exec.  Voting  will 
take  place  in  each  class  with- 
in a month.  Look  now  for  a 
good  candidate.  NB:  We  love 
the  profits  from  the  coke  ma- 
chine. 


MORE  ESOTERIC 
EROTICA 

Did  you  ever  notice  that 
fee  increases  are  always  an- 
nounced after  the  academic 
term  ends  when  all  student 
organizations  (e.g.  Toike 
Oike)  have  ceased  to  func- 
tion. 

What  ever  happened  to  the 
Engineering  Cafeteria?  Would 
it  be  co-ed?  Why  doesn’t  To- 
ronto have  a Student's  Union 
Building  like  other  Universi- 
ties? What  ever  happened  to 
the  idea  to  put  St.  George  St. 
Underground  to  provide  safe 
access  to  the  West  campus? 
This  of  course  won't  happen 
until  some  student  is  killed 
or  at  least  maimed  while 
crossing  St.  George  to  get  to 
a class.  Any  volunteers?  Why 
does  Toronto  not  have  any 
University  spirit?  Could  it  be 
that  it  is  so  broken  up  into 
warring  factions  that  are  in- 
capable of  thinking  of  the 
University  as  a whole? 

Why  do  the  Campus  Cops 
call  the  Green  Hornets  to  give 
tickets  to  motor  scooters 
which  do  not  obstruct  park- 
ing places?  Why  does  the 
University  not  plan  for  any 
student  parking  in  the  future? 
Is  public  transport  that  effi- 
cient? Why  doesn’t  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  have  a 


mascot?  Why  doesn't  the 
Mickey  Mouse  Club  like 
people  painting  crosswalks? 

Why  is  the  Women's  Wash- 
room in  the  Electrical  Bldg, 
so  dull,  dirty,  and  lacking  in 
mirrors?  And  why  does  that 
infernal  tap  in  the  little  wash- 
type  basin  behind  the  cubicle 
drip,  drip,  drip?  Why  will 
people  be  asking  me  how  I 
know  such  a priceless  piece 
of  information?  I have  many 
ways. 

nOMECOMING 

My  Informant,  A1  Z,  tells 
me  that  a madman  burned 
down  the  Nurses’  Float.  Due 
to  a violent  effort  by  the 
nurses  (they  had  to  go  back 
to  their  residence  to  borrow 
toilet  paper)  and  the  imme- 
diate response  of  the  en- 
gineers ,the  float  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt  in  time  for  the 
parade.  An  elite  cadre  of 
smartly  dressed  Engineers 
marched  up  to  the  Hart  House 
Cannons.  They  rammed  the 
charge  into  the  barrels  and  to 
a rousing  Toike  Oike  they 
touched  off  the  charge.  An 
attempt  to  aim  the  cannons 
at  UC  failed  but  they  were 
proud  to  announce  that  the 
West  Block  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  was  entirely  demo- 
lished. Ed  Y,  reports  that 
there  is  a parking  meter  miss- 
ing from  College  Street. 


WAlnut  1-2141 

Hotel  Wavertey  Ltd, 

Home  ol  the  Silver  Dollar  Room 
Nightly  Entertainment 

M.  LUNDY  484  Spadina  Ave. 

Manager  At  College,  Toronto 


CORDUROY  TROUSERS 

MADE-TO-MEASURE 

in  the  latest  lean,  trim 
continental  styles 

ONLY  $14.95 

this  offer  applies  to 
Bona-Fide  Students  only 
(you  may  be  requested  to 
pass  an  I.Q.  test) 

MISTER  AL 

MEN'S  SHOP 

425  YONGE  STREET 
CALL  368-1543 

Just  across  from  Eaton's  College  Street  Store 


OH  NO! 

Yes,  the  engineers  have  done  it  again.  The  artsies  articulated 
that  we  could  never  surpass  last  year.  The  Medsers  in  their  usual 
cutting  manner  declared  that  we  had  a nerve  to  even  try....  Then 
while  the  POTsies  weaved  tales  of  our  supreme  achievement,  the 
Nurses  cried  that  our  imaginations  were  being  bled  dry.  The  Dents 
in  standard  fashion  gummed  up  the  story  and  removed  its  biting 
edge;  while  the  Pharmacy  boys  were  sorry  to  see  it  drug  out  into 
the  open.  The  Law  students  said  that  it  suited  us.  What  have  we 
done  you  ask?  The  engineers  have  finished  drafting  Skule  Nite  6T5. 

Last  year  we  had  the  best  show  on  campus.  This  year  we  are  even 
better.  The  actresses  are  flighty,  the  stage  crew  is  mighty,  the  dan- 
cers are  quite  a sighty,  the  actors  are  funny,  and  the  director’s  a 
little  tighty.’  The  producer,  he  is  going  nutty. 

Come  and  see  the  only  live  show  on  campus  Nov  17-21  in  Hart 
House  theatre.  If  you  want  to  see  25  elephants,  10  lions,  3 dancing 
bears,  2 tigers,  5 seals,  and  7 trained  monkeys  go  to  the  zoo.  If  you 
want  to  see  passionate  love  making,  wicked  orgies,  raw  sex,  and 
beautiful  nudes,  try  to  sneak  backstage,  because  all  that  will  be  out 
front  is  dry  with  excruciating  puns,  violent  fits  of  laughter,  wry 
pokes  at  politics,  and  general,  good,  semi-clean  jokes  and  fun. 

Skule  Nite  6T5  is  a show  that  you  can  bring  your  “real”  girl 
friend  to  (or  even  your  wife). 

Tickets  go  on  sale  today  (nov.  3)  outside  the  Engineering  Stores 
(Room  24,  Electrical  Bldg.).  Fourth  and  graduate  sales  today;  third 
year  tomorrow ; second  year  Thursday,  and  first  year  on  Friday. 
After  that  it  is  every  artsman  and  medsman  for  himself. 


TICKETS  FOR  SKULE 

SKULE  MEN: 

NITE  6T5 

Grads  & 4th  year 

Tues.  Nov.  3 

3rd.  year 

Wed.  Nov.  4 

2nd.  year 

Thurs.  Nov.  5 

1 st.  year 

Fri.  Nov.  6 

GENERAL  TICKET  SALES:  NOV.  9 -13 

RM.  24  ELECTRICAL  BLDG. 
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OBVIOUSLY! 

by  Lynne  Lovely 

MALE  REPORTER  ATTACKED  ON  CAMPUS:  Mr.  E. 
Shrdlu,  while  on  his  way  to  a lecture  last  week,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  front  campus  by  a mob  of  screaming  girls, 
ranging  in  age,  he  said,  from  about  10  to  12  years  old. 
They  had  him  pinned  to  the  ground  and  were  attempting 
to  kiss  him  (eh’i  when  his  cries  for  help  frightened  them 
and  they  ran  away.  They  took  with  them,  however,  sever- 
al articles  of  his  apparel,  causing  great  embarassment 
when  he  walked  into  his  class. 


TICKETS  FOR  SKULE  NITE  6T5 

SKULE  MEN 


GRADS  & 4th  YEAR 

TUES.  NOV. 

3rd.  YEAR  ' 

WED.  NOV. 

2nd  year 

THURS.  NOV. 

1st.  YEAR 

FRI.  NOV. 

GENERAL  TICKET  SALES  NOV. 

9 TO  13 

Outside  Engineering  Stores  (Rm.  24  Electrical  Bldg.) 

AMMETER  EXPLODES:  A second  year  Electrical  stud- 
ent inadvertently  plugged  his  A.C.  Ammeter  into  a wall 
plug  last  Monday,  causing  a great  deal  of  smoke  and  con- 
fusion. Up  until  this  point  the  professer  had  felt  that 
Electrical  students  were  the  last  ones  he  had  to  worry 
about,  and  the  diversion  created  was  not  felt  to  be  worth 
the  disillusionment.  Oh  well,  live  and  learn. 


HART  HOUSE  BARBER  SHOP 
“Haircuts  While  You  Wait” 
$1.25  or  2 for  $2.25 


HOLE:  a young  man  was  seen  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
October  23,  walking  down  Taddle  Creek  Road  carrying  a 
large  box.  When  your  reporter  asked  what  was  in  the  box, 
he  replied  that  it  was  a tree  hole  that  he  had  just  remov- 
ed from  in  front  of  the  SAC  office.  When  asked  why  he 
had  removed  it,  he  said  it  was  because  he  was  a Queen's 
student  who  wanted  to  take  home  a souvenir,  and  this 
was  the  easiest  one  to  carry. 

LOOK  OUT! : Students  at  U.C.  were  warned  yesterday 
about  the  menace  of  cockroaches  in  the  dungeon.  This 
year’s  batch  has  grown  so  large  as  to  be  a threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  average  artsman  if  he  is  unprepared  for 
them.  Weapons  may  be  obtained  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

EX-EDITOR  BURNED  IN  EFFIGY:  Ken  Drushka, 

past  editor  of  the  Varsity,  was  burned  in  Effigy  this  week. 
Effigy  is  a small  town  north  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Drush- 
ka received  the  injury  when  his  hand  slipped  as  he  was 
lighting  a pile  of  old  Toike  Oikes  to  keep  himself  warm. 
This  is  sometimes  called  nemesis.  Quick  recovery,  Ken. 

FIRE:  a University  student  who  had  failed  a year  in 
Engineering  took  his  vengeance  on  the  U of  T Homecom- 
ing Weekend  by  setting  fire  to  the  Nursing  float  and  at- 
tempting to  do  the  same  to  the  Engineering  float.  We  of 
the  Toike  Oike  staff  definitely  do  not  condone  this  type 
of  childish  trick,  nor  does  the  Engineering  Society.  The 
fact  that  this  student  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  En- 
gineer and  thus  throw  the  blame  onto  this  faculty  is  in 
itself  an  indication  of  the  stupidity  of  this  action,  for  it 
was  the  Engineers  who  largely  put  the  Nursing  float  to- 
gether and  who  had  to  rebuild  it  when  the  damage  was 
done.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  was  the  last  time  a 
stunt  like  this  will  be  pulled.  After  all,  we  are  considered 
to  be  adults,  not  children  who  must  seek  pleasure  in  such 
an  infantile  manner. 


MASSEY  COLLEGE  VISITED 
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the  EXCITEMENT 

IS  ABOUT  TO  BEGIN . . . 


KOL  8000/KOS  2600* 

THE  ORIGINAL  SOUND  TRACK  RECORDING 

4LS0  AVAILABLE 

8 GREAT  "MY  FAIR  LADY"  COMPANION  ALBUMS' 

ON  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

BY  FAR 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  BEST  RECORDS  ARE  AT 

Mail  and  Telephone  Orders  Promptly  Filled 

A & A RECORD  BAR 

Canada',  Large,,  Discounter  of  Long  Playing  Records 

351  YONGE  STREET  PHONE  364-6271 

OPEN  7 A.M.  TILL  MIDNIGHT  - WE  DELIVER 

*CUS  IDENTITY  CARDS  WILL  BE  HONOURED  FOR 
10%  DISCOUNT  ON  OUR  LOW,  LOW  PRICES! 


What  is  a university  education 
in  engineering  all  about?  Especial- 
ly at  the  University  of  Toronto? 
How  is  a young  man  prepared  to 
become  a professional  engineer  in 
the  service  of  our  modern,  com- 
plex society?  Why  is  engineering 
such  a satisfying  profession? 
These  questions,  and  others  like 
them,  are  questions  that  many 
high  school  students  and  their 
parents  are  asking.  Students  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  feel  that  they  can  help 
their  former  schoolmates  to  find 
some  of  the  answers  to  these  im- 
portant questions.  On  their  own 
initiative  they  have  organized  an 
"Open  House”  to  take  place  on 
Frida)',  November  i3th.  Visitors 
will  plainly  see  not  only  the  faci- 
lities directly  associated  with  un- 
dergraduate instruction,  but  also 
the  research  activities  of  graduate 
students  and  staff,  and  the  very 
sophisticated  equipment  associat- 
ed with  them.  Graduate  study  and 
research  have  an  all-pervading 
impact  upon  undergraduate  in- 
struction and  are  what  make  un- 
dergraduate instruction  in  engin- 
eering at  Toronto  outstanding  in 
Canada.  Over  1500  undergrad- 
uates are  associated  with  over  300 
graduate  students.  The  $2,000,000 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  expand  grad- 
uate studies  in  engineering  em- 
phasizes the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  the  quality  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  activi- 
ties. Our  students  want  you  to 
see  all  these  things  for  yourselves. 
On  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  staff,  I issue  you  a warm  in- 
vitation to  come. 


By  Dave  Jefferson,  Engineering  Society  Pres. 

• On  behalf  of  the  Engineering  Society  I would  like  to  invite 
you  to  our  first  annual  Engineering  Open-House.  For  the  past 
two  years,  Chemical  Engineering  has  held  an  Open  House  for 
high  school  students,  but  this  is  the  first  time  such  an  event 
has  featured  demonstrations  and  lectures  by  all  departments. 

• You  may  perhaps  be  wondering  why  we,  as  students,  have 
organized  such  an  Open  House  primarily  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. Firstly,  we  realize  that  there  is  presently  insufficient  in- 
formation about  Engineering  at  U of  T available  to  high  school 
students  and  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a good  position  to  provide 
it.  Secondly,  more  and  better  students  make  for  a better 
faculty  and  a better  Engineering  Society. 

• In  short,  we  know  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
faculties  at  what  we  think  is  the  best  of  all  possible  Univer- 
sities; and  we  want  you  to  know  it. 

• The  problems  which  trouble  first  year  Univresity  students 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  encountered  by  Grade  13  stu- 
dents; one  hopes  he  has  made  the  right  choice  of  courses,  the 
other  wishes  he  knew  more  about  the  courses  available  in 
order  to  make  the  right  selection.  In  both  cases  the  indivi- 
duals are  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  finding  the 
answers  to  the  questions:  Where  am  I going?  What  will  be 
expected  of  me  when  I get  there?  Will  I be  able  to  measure 
up  to  the  standards? 

• We,  as  Engineering  Students,  have  managed  to  find  some 
of  the  answers;  and  as  we  realize,  you  are  probably  confronted 
with  the  problems  we  faced  a year  or  so  ago.  We  appreciate 
your  position  and  would  like,  to  be  of  help  to  you.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  persons  close  to  the  problem  see  it  more  clearly 
than  those  who  are  more  remote  or  who  are  not  directly  in- 
volved. So  — if  you  want  to  know  about  Engineering  at  U of  T 
don’t  talk  to  a Professional  Engineer  (unless  he  is  a recent 
graduate).  Talk  to  Engineering  Students  and  their  Profes- 
sors. Of  course,  if  you  are  interested  in  industry,  the  former 
is  the  man  to  see.  However,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
University  graduation  is  your  first  hurdle.  I wish  you  all  the 
best  on  your  departmental  in  the  spring,  and  lots  of  luck  in 
choosing  your  future. 


About  This  Supplement 

These  eight  pages  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Toike  Oike  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Director 
of  Professional  Relations,  Dave 
Sefton,  and  the  Club  Chairmen, 
in  conjunction  with  Engineering’s 
Open  House  on  November  13.  Fin- 
anced by  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  the  sup- 
plement is  designed  primarily  to 
explain  and  illuminate  the  study 
of  Engineering  at  Toronto  in  or- 
der that  visiting  secondary  school 
students  might  better  understand 
what  an  engineer  studies  and 
what  he  does  with  his  knowledge. 
Also,  we  feel  that  campus  circula- 
tion of  these  brief  outlines  will 
enable  U of  T students  to  at  least 
know  what  "Skulemen”  study 
while  not  planning  capers.  For 
few  non-engineers  really  under- 
stand just  what  it  is  an  engineer 
does;  indeed,  many  "B.A.Sc.’s” 
never  really  become  Engineers  — 
for  industry  now  utilizes  a great 
number  of  grads  in  the  field  of 
management. 

At  the  Open  House  visitors  will 
certainly  see  much  of  what  en- 
gineers do.  But  they  will  not 
learn  how  an  engineer  thinks  or 
what  an  engineer  knows;  and 
this  facet  of  Engineering  is  per- 
haps the  most  important. 

'T  am  a part  of  all  that  I have 
met.” 

Had  Ulysses  (or  Tennyson) 
been  an  engineer  he  might  have 
said,  "I  am  the  sum  total  of  a 
finite  number  of  acquired  ideas 
and  concepts." 

For  no  man,  least  of  all  an 
engineer,  ceases  to  learn  and  ex- 
perience. The  integral  sign, 
symbolized  at  left,  suggests  to 
the  engineer  a summing  up  of 
infinitely  small  slices  of  a func- 
tion between  limits.  The  lowec 
limit  or  boundary  to  an  engineer's 
knowledge  might  be  established 
the  day  he  enrolls  in  engineering. 
But  the  engineer  who  attempts  to 
set  4th  year  as  his  upper  limit 
in  acquiring  facts  is  deceiving 
himself  and  those  to  whom  he 
is  responsible. 

Let  all  who  choose  Engineer- 
ing as  a university  course  realize 
that  they  are  commencing  an  ex- 
citing, challenging,  but  most  im- 
portant, a lifetime  career. 

— Robert  Morris 
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GALBRAITH  BLDG. 

The  course  in  Civil  Engineering  has  been  design- 
ed so  as  to  be  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  course 
in  the  final  year  has  four  options:  Structural,  Sur- 
veying, Municipal  and  Sanitary;  Transportation  and 
Soil  Mechanics.  A graduate  from  any  option  will  not 
be  at  a serious  disadvantage  when  engaged  in  en- 
gineering work  that  is  more  closely  associated  with 
one  of  the  other  options  as  there  is  a common  core 
of  Civil  Engineering  material  in  the  course. 

The  demonstrations  given  at  the  Open  House  will 
pertain  to  the  four  options  in  general  as  well  as  il- 
lustrating a few  of  the  more  interesting  courses. 

SOILS  AND  FOUNDATIONS: 

Courses  in  soil  mechanics  and  foundations  are 
taken  in  3rd  and  4th  years.  A laboratory  course  is 
also  taken  in  which  theory  is  tested  by  experiment. 

Certain  fundamental  tests  will  be  demonstrated; 
Shear  Box,  Triaxial  Test,  Vane  Tests,  Compactum 
Tests  and  others.  A display  of  various  soil  samples 
encountered  in  Ontario  will  be  seen  as  well  as  de- 
monstrations of  Quick  Sand  Devices  and  a particul- 
arly interesting  display  of  the  flow  of  water  through 
a Model  Earth  Dam.  These  demonstrations  take 
place  in  the  Soil  Mechanics  Laboratory,  Room  G-12. 

STRUCTURES  AND  MECHANICS 
OF  MATERIALS : 

All  Civil  Engineers  must  have  a feeling  for  the  be- 
haviour of  structures  whether  they  are  wooden, 
steel  or  concrete. 

In  this  demonstration,  students  from  III  Year 
will  be  conducting  a regular  weekly  Cements  and 
Concrete  Laboratory,  investigating  the  effect  on  the 
properties  of  the  concrete  by  varying  the  compo- 
nents. Each  party  will  prepare  cylinders  of  concrete 
with  carying  amounts  of  aggregate,  keeping  the 
water-cement  ratio  fixed.  This  will  take  place  in 
room  G-22. 

Students  from  the  IV  Year,  Structural  Option 
will  conduct  stress  analysis  on  wood  samples  and 
timber  connections.  The  samples  will  be  subjected 


to  shear,  tensile  and  compressive  loads.  This  is  a 
regular  weekly  Mechanics  of  Materials  Laboratory, 
a continuation  of  a Laboratory  course  received  in 
II  Year,  Rooms  21  and  117. 

In  the  main  testing  laboratory,  the  1,200,000  pound 
testing  machine  will  be  demonstrated.  A compres- 
sion test  will  be  run  on  short  concrete  columns  at 
8:30,  9:30  and  10:30  p.m.  This  is  in  room  G16A.  (in 
the  basement). 

MODEL  ANALYSIS: 

In  certain  . design  problems  in  Civil  Engineering, 
especially  reinforced  concrete  design,  an  uncom- 
mon structure  might  defy  theoretical  analysis  with- 
out days  of  hard  work  and  a computer.  In  this  case 
scale  models  have  been  built  and  tested  and  a final 
design  derived  from  the  experimental  results.  In 
this  experiment  various  strain  measuring  devices 
and  certain  photo  elastic  investigations  will  be  de- 
monstrated. Plastic  models  of  various  structures 
will  be  on  exhibit  as  well  as  various  photographs  of 
a number  of  experimental  studies.  These  are  on  dis- 
play in  room  G105. 

SURVEYING: 

This  course  is  taught  to  all  Civil  Engineers  for  the 
first  two  years  with  a five  week  Field  Work  Camp 
at  the  beginning  of  third  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
third  year  the  Civil  Engineering  student  decides 
whether  to  pursue  the  Surveying  field  any  further 
or  to  accept  his  limited  knowledge  as  enough  and 
try  one  of  the  other  fields  offered. 

The  demonstration  will  feature  the  old  vs.  the 
modern.  The  art  of  measuring  distances  will  be  trac- 
ed, starting  from  the  link  chain,  going  to  the  steel 
tape  and  then  to  electronic  measuring  devices.  (Tel- 
emeter) The  improvement  in  precision  instruments 
will  be  shown.  Various  surveying  instruments,  levels 
and  transits  will  be  on  display  in  room  G107. 

TRANSPORTATION : 

This  course  is  part  of  the  option  dealing  with 
Soil  Mechanics  and  Transportation  and  deals  with 


the  planning  and  the  economics  involved  in  high- 
way  design  and  construction. 

As  the  computer  plays  a large  part  in  our  lives, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  student  have  some  feeling 
for  its  use  in  the  field  of  transportation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  traffic  signals.  The  Transportation 
Display  will  have  a set  of  plans  dealing  with  ad-, 
vanced  Highway  Geometric  Design.  There  will  be 
an  exhibit  of  a model  signalized  traffic  intersection 
with  signal  controls  as  well  as  students  designing  in- 
terchanges. Room  G116. 

PHOTOGRAMMETRY  AND  PHOTO 
INTERPRETATION: 

This  is  a course  given  to  students  in  the  Soils  and 
Transportation  option.  The  display  will  feature  pro- 
jection of  3-dimensional  slides  continuously  through- 
out the  evening  and  demonstration  of  various  plot- 
ting instruments  for  map-making.  Room  G303. 

ENGINEERING  DRAWING : 

A display  of  student  drawing  from  1st  and  2nd 
Year,  as  well  as  displays  of  models  of  warped  curv- 
ed surfaces  made  by  students  and  staff  members 
will  be  shown.  A demonstration  utilizing  an  over- 
head projector  illustrating  the  principles  of  pers- 
pective and  projective  geometry  is  located  in  room 
G-319. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING : 

This  course  is  new  in  Civil  Engineering,  but  is 
demonstrating  its  usefulness  every  day  as  we 
see  streams,  and  lakes  becoming  polluted.  The 
course  deals  with  the  treatment  of  waste  waters 
and  its  disposal,  and  the  treatment  of  raw  water 
and  its  subsequent  delivery  as  drinking  water. 
Demonstrations  of  Flocculation,  Acidity,  and 
Alkalinity  will  be  held.  Graduate  students  will 
demonstrate  a flow-meter  used  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  rivers.  An  experiment  showing  the  fil- 
tration of  waste  waters  through  soil  will  be  on 
display  in  a Soil  Columns  experiment.  These  dis- 
plays are  in  the  Wallberg  Building  — W-2050. 
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JMeehnnient  Engineering 


Dean  Woodside,  in  a speech  to  freshmen,  said 
that  the  University  has  a secret  for  its  members,  but 
one  cannot  say  what  it  is,  because  it  is  a different 
secret  for  every  man,  and  each  must  find  it  for  him- 
self. Many  students  have  discovered  their  individual, 
and  highly  personal  secret,  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. Perhaps  you  will  too. 

Traditionally  associated  with  the  art  and  science 
of  power  generation  and  the  machines  and  devices 
by  which  power  is  usefully  applied  and  controlled. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  like  other  branches  of  the 
engineering  profession,  participates  actively  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  interprets  this 
knowledge  in  the  design  and  development  of  pract- 
ical systems. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  in  the  transportation 
and  power  utilities,  in  the  high-performance  field  of 
air  and  space  engineering,  or  in  engineering  aspects 
of  major  works  and  structures,  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer finds  professional  occupation,  either  as  em- 
ployee or  consultant.  His  responsibility  will  gen- 
erally be  for  the  superintendence  of  operations  and 
personnel,  for  the  design  of  products  and  processes, 
and  may  include  the  administration  of  enterprises. 

The  curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering  pro- 
vides an  analytical  training  in  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences  designed  as  a disciplinary  basis  for 
active  professional  practice.  Recognition  is  given, 
however,  to  the  purer  scientific  and  philosophical 
concepts  essential  to  postgraduate  study  and  re- 
search. 

Mechanical  Engineering  is  neither  a back-water 
nor  a placid  Grade  XIV,  XV,  XVI  and  XVII  where 
more  and  more  knowledge  is  "stuffed”  into  students 
so  that  they  might  face  engineering  life.  Instead,  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  engineering  life,  close  to  mo- 
dern practice  and  modern  practitioners,  where  the 
student  may  forage  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
front  line  of  advance,  where  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion may  become  something  more  than  dull  neces- 
sities for  examination  purposes,  but  may  well  be- 
come keys  to  an  awakened  and  urgent  understand- 
ing. 

A very  brief  description  follows  of  the  major 
areas  of  study  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  It  is,  of 


necessity,  general,  and  does  not,  by  any  means,  cov- 
er every  subject  offered. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  almost  all  other  en- 
gineering courses  at  Toronto  have  a common  first 
year  curriculum.  For  the  Mechanical  Engineer,  one 
of  the  most  important  first  year  subjects,  in  terms 
of  lasting  benefit,  is  Engineering  Drawing.  This  en- 
ables the  engineer  to  “put  on  paper”  his  detailed 
design  plans;  without  this,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  fellow  engineers  and  equal- 
ly important,  to  the  craftsmen  who  must  fabricate 
and  assemble  the  component  parts  of  his  design. 

SECOND  YEAR 

In  second  year,  the  student  begins  to  specialize 
in  his  own  field,  and  is  introduced  to  two  of  the 
three  major  divisions  of  Mechanical  Engineering: 
Machine  Design  and  Heat  Power  Engineering. 

In  Machine  Design,  the  analysis  of  various  mach- 
ine elements  is  considered,  with  special  emphasis 
on  cams,  flywheels  and  gears.  The  student  is  also 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  design  such  mach- 
ine elements  as  shafts,  bearings  and  belts. 

In  Heat  Engineering,  the  principles  of  operation 
and  the  characteristic  features  of  heat  engines  are 
discussed. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Heat  Engineering  builds  upon  the  previous  years 
work  with  the  application  of  the  laws  of  thermody- 
namics to  both  ideal  cycles  and  real  cycles  as  used 
in  stream  and  gas  power  plants.  Discussion  and  an- 
alysis of  internal  combustion  engines,  steam  gen- 
erators, heat  transfer  and  air  conditioning  are  also 
featured. 

In  Machine  Design,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  use  of  stress  analysis,  failure  theory  and  vibra- 
tional analysis  in  the  design  of  machine  elements. 

In  third  year,  the  third  division  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering is  introduced:  Fluid  Mechanics.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  Fluid  flow  are  discussed,  and 
illustrated  with  practical  problems  pertaining  to 
flow  measurement  and  the  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes 
and  open  channels. 


The  photographs  which  accompany  this  article 
show  the  use  of  hydraulic  models  which  enable  a 
proposed  design  to  be  tested  under  normal  operat- 
ing conditions.  The  advantage  of  these  models  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  can  be  constructed  for  a very 
small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  real  structure. 
Any  changes  which  are  found  necessary  during  the 
model  tests  can  be  incorporated  in  the  design  of  the 
actual  structure  before  any  construction  has  been 
started,  at  a very  large  saving  in  time  and  money. 

With  the  realization  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  computers  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  third  year 
students  are  shown  the  basic  principles  of  comput- 
er programming.  Practical  problems  are  presented 
that  require  the  student  to  devise  his  own  program 
which  is  then  "fed  into”  the  IBM  7094.  Normally 
renting  for  $420  per  hour,  the  computer  is  available 
at  no  charge  to  the  student,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  an  undergraduate  to  use  the  equivalent  of  one- 
quarter  of  his  year’s  tuition  in  accumulated  com- 
puted time. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

In  general,  the  emphasis  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  is  upon  the  consolidation 
of  the  previous  three  years'  knowledge.  The  numer- 
ous laboratory  sessions  stress  the  ability  to  analyse 
complex  yet  practical  problems  £nd  to  reduce  them 
to  a series  of  less  complex,  more  readily  solved  ones 
which  are  familiar  to  the  student. 

In  fourth  year,  the  senior  student  becomes  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  exciting  challenge  which 
awaits  him  when  he  graduates.  The  problems  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  laboratory  more  closely  relate 
to  those  he  will  face  either  in  industry  or  in  grad- 
uate study. 

A career  in  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  a full 
professional  life:  vigorous,  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing, with  firm  individual  responsibilities  and  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  recognition. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Students  of  today 
will  be  part  of  the  design  teams  developing  the  au- 
tomobiles and  spacecraft  of  tomorrow.  Many  of  to- 
day's students  have  discovered  their  personal  secret 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  while  preparing  for  this 
world  of  tomorrow.  Perhaps  you  will  too. 
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Engineering  Science 


This  Course  was  started  just  thirty  years  ago  as  the  Engine- 
ering Physics  Course  to  train  a small  group  of  good  students 
primarily  for  the  fields  of  research  and  development,  and  uni- 
versity teaching.  Over  the  years  the  number  of  students  has 
increased  and  in  1962-63  the  name  was  changed  to  indicate  the 
inclusion  of  the  Chemical  Sciences. 

The  objectives  of  the  Course  have  not  changed  and  more 
than  half  the  graduates  proceed  to  post-graduate  study,  usually 
in  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  They  find  them- 
selves well  prepared  to  hold  their  own  in  any  company. 

The  entrance  requirement  is  a 70%  average  on  nine  specified 
Grade  XIII  papers.  To  proceed  to  the  second  year  an  average 
of  66%  must  be  obtained  in  the  first  year.  Those  who  achieve 
better  than  60%  but  not  66%  must  transfer  to  some  other 
course. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  takes  a course  in 
one  of  eight  options;  Aerospace,  Chemical,  Electrical,  Geophys- 
ics, Materials  Science,  Nuclear,  Physics  or  Thermodynamics. 
The  first  year  is  common  to  all  options,  the  second  nearly  so, 
the  third  and  fourth  have  many  subjects  common  to  several 
options. 

Transfers  between  options  are  easy  up  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond year  and  between  some  options  up  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

Graduates  can  take  post-graduate  work  in  the  engineering 
field  of  their  option  or  in  Physics  or  Biophysics.  By  taking 
only  about  two  make  up  subjects  they  can  take  their  post- 
graduate work  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

Graduates  of  this  Course  are  recognized  by  the  Ontario  As- 
sociation of  Professional  Engineers  for  registration  as  Profes- 
sional Engineers  after  two  years  satisfactory  experience. 


Any  student  thinking  of  the  Aerospace  Option  should  think 
in  terms  of  five  years,  not  four.  A minimum  of  one  year  of 
post-graduate  study  is  essential  in  that  option.  It  is,  of  course, 
highly  desirable  in  the  other  options  too. 

Graduates  from  this  Course  have  gone  into  a wide  variety  of 
occupations,  some  directly  and  some  after  further  study.  We 
find  them  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  General 
Electric  Research  Laboratories,  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  the 
Northern  Electric  Research  Laboratories,  the  National  Re- 
search Council  Laboratories,  in  Research  Laboratories  in  En- 
gland and  in  France,  in  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  and  in  many  industrial  firms.  They  are  teaching  in 
many  U.  S.  and  Canadian  universities.  Several  have  taught  in 
British  universities  and  probably  some  are  doing  so  now. 

The  types  of  work  they  are  doing  is  so  wide  and  interesting 
that  the  imagination  is  stimulated.  They  are  working  in  com- 
munications and  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves,  in 
computers,  in  plasmas  and  hydrogen  fusion,  in  solid  state 
physics  and  solid  state  devices,  in  the  control  and  stability  of 
power  systems,  in  control  systems  of  many  types  and  a host 
of  other  fields. 

The  demand  for  persons  with  this  type  of  training,  especial- 
ly with  post-graduate  degrees,  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  grad- 
uates have  had  virtually  no  difficulty  in  finding  interesting, 
congenial  positions  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  very 
bright. 

It  is,  however,  not  an  easy  course  and  unless  a student  is 
willing  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  his  work  he  might  better 
try  something  else. 

head  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  Science 
by  Professor  V.  G.  SMITH 


industrial  Engineering 


In  attempting  to  explain  the  role  played  by  the  graduate 
Industrial  Engineer  in  industry,  the  following  definition  is  of- 
fered by  the  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers: 

"Industrial  Engineering  is  concerned  with  the  design,  im- 
provement, and  installation  of  integrated  systems  of  men,  mat- 
erial and  equipment;  drawing  upon  specialized  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  mathematical,  physical  and  social  sciences  together 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  engineering  analysis  and 
design  to  specify,  predict  and  evaluate  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  such  systems.” 

The  Industrial  Engineer  has  one  main  objective  in  industry, 
that  is  to  increase  corporate  growth  and  profits  by  maximiz- 
ing gains  and  minimizing  losses.  It  is  his  responsibility  to 
provide  management  with  the  means  of  making  quick  and  ac- 
curate decisions.  In  short,  he  is  management's  chief  aid  to  in- 
creasing productivity  in  economic  growth. 

In  order  to  serve  management  in  problem  solving  the  In- 
dustrial Engineer  requires  a knowledge  of  various  tools  and 
techniques.  The  basic  techniques  of  work  measurement,  work 
simplification,  motion  study,  materials  handling,  plant  layout 
in  combination  with  advanced  mathematics  and  the  methods 
of  linear  programming  for  inventory  control,  queuing  theory, 
computer  programming,  operations  research  are  all  available 
in  the  undergraduate  course  and  through  summer  employ- 
ment. 

However,  a high  academic  standing  and  ability  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  necessary  drive,  enthusiasm  and  salesman- 
ship to  implement  sound  recommendations.  The  Industrial 
Engineer  must  be  able  to  deal  easily  with  all  levels  of  people; 
he  must  inspire  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity.  To  do 
this  he  must  be  wellinformed,  and  employ  an  aggressive  but 
pleasing  approach  to  his  colleagues.  In  short,  a good  Indus- 
trial Engineer  must  be  capable  of  achieving  executive  status. 

The  following  list  illustrates  those  functions  which  manage- 


ment should'  demand  from  the  Industrial  Engineer  to  assist  it 
in  increasing  the  productivity  of  human  and  productive  re- 
sources: 

1.  Develop  data  processing  and  computer  control  systems 

2.  Develop  production  planning  and  scheduling  procedures 

3.  Verify  economic  feasibility  of  capital  expenditures  re- 
quests. 

4.  Provide  assistance  to  all  levels  of  management  in  solving 
problems  requiring  statistical  and  applied  mathematical  an- 
alysis. 

5.  Assist  management  in  decision  making  through  the  use 
of  computers  or  through  the  development  of  mathematical 
models  simulating  complex  business  problems. 

6.  Conduct  organizational  studies  and  design  new  organiza- 
tional systems  for  better  delegation  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 

7.  Determine  and  recommend  the  optimum  usage  of  plant, 
equipment  and  office  facilities. 

8.  Establish  Engineered  standards  of  performance  for  man- 
agement control. 

9.  Develop  production  and  quality  control  programs. 

10.  Develop  maintenance  policies  and  programs. 

11.  Initiate  and  develop  equipment  replacement  policies. 

12.  Formulate  inventory  control  policies  and  procedures. 

13.  Develop  management  information  flow  systems. 

14.  Cost  reduction  in  all  areas. 

The  undergraduate  course  in  Industrial  Engineering  pro- 
vides the  Graduate  with  the  ability  to  carry  out  these  functions. 
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Mining9  Metallurgy 
A Applied  Qealagg 


MINING  ENGINEERING 

Mining  Engineers  today  are  active  in  all  branches  of  the 
mineral  industry,  from  the  discovery  and  subsequent  exploit- 
ation of  mineral  resources,  to  the  milling  and  the  metallurgical 
processing  of  all  metallic  and  industrial  minerals. 

Mining  Engineering  offers  a varied  and  comprehensive  cour- 
se, with  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  econom- 
ics and  geology  playing  an  integral  part  in  the  curriculum. 
With  a knowledge  of  these  basic  subjects,  the  student  in  his 
latter  years,  is  introduced  to  the  more  complex  problems  of 
mine  planning,  operations  research,  ore  benefication  and  mine 
management.  At  all  times  individual  initiative  is  encouraged. 
Scale  models  of  mine  operations  and  machinery  used  in  the  in- 
dustry, are  employed  to  give  the  student  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  physical  and  technological  environment  involved. 

Expanding  markets  for  mineral,  present  a challenge  in  the 
maximum  utilization  of  ore  deposits  required  the  application 
of  the  most  advanced  technology.  For  this  reason,  the  produc- 
tion and  administrative  viewpoint  within  the  mineral  industry 
is  stressed  throughout. 

FIRST  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  give  the  student  a 
thorough  grounding  in  engineering  fundamentals;  these  in- 
clude basic  chemistry  and  physics,  calculus,  engineering  draw- 
ing and  surveying.  No  immediate  specialization  is  undertaken 
in  this  year. 

SECOND  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Topics  of  particular  interest  and  specific  importance  to  min- 
ing engineers  are  introduced  and  continued;  these  specialized 
subjects  are  mining,  mineralogy,  physical  and  historical  geo- 
logy, mechanics  of  materials,  calculus  and  chemistry. 

THIRD  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Further  specialization  in  mining  is  undertaken.  Fields  such 
as  mineral  exploration,  mining  methods,  rock  mechanics,  min- 
eral processing,  operations  research  and  thermodynamics  pro- 
vide the  student  with  a basic  background  in  the  profession. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Continued  specialization  in  mine  administration  and  man- 
agement, economics  of  geology,  and  beneficiation  and  metal- 
lurgy of  ores  prepare  the  student  for  a responsible  position  in 
the  industry.  In  this  year,  the  undergraduate  is  required  to 
undertake  an  original  thesis  program  as  well  as  a mine  eva- 
luation problem.  The  diversification  of  this  training  renders 


the  Mining  Engineer  capable  of  successful  participation  in  all 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce. 

METALLURGY  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction, structure  and  properties  of  modern  engineering  mat- 
erials. Metallurgists  and  materials  engineers  are  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  our  industrial  society;  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  course  to  provide  the  fundamentals  which 
will  enable  graduates  to  successfully  compete  in  these  fields. 

The  two  branches  in  which  the  metallurgist  may  be  active 
are  principally  extractive  metallurgy,  and  application  of  me- 
tals. The  production  or  extraction  of  metals  is  concerned  with 
the  thermodynamics  of  reducation  chemistry;  the  application 
of  metals  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  solid  state  physics  and 
crystallography  of  metals,  which  in  turn,  determines  the 
strength,  hardness  and  ductility  of  the  metals. 

Modern  facilities  available  to  students  of  this  department 
include  x-ray  diffraction,  optical  equipment,  electron  beam  mi- 
croprobe and  high  temperature  furnaces. 

FIRST  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  of  interest  to  all  engineers  are 
included  in  this  program;  these  include  engineering  drawing, 
basic  chemistry  and  physics,  calculus  and  analytical  geome- 
try. a 

SECOND  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

The  mathematics  and  basic  physics  courses  started  in  first 
year  are  extended.  In  addition  topics  of  special  interest  to 
metallurgists  are  introduced;  these  include  analytical  chem- 
istry, inorganic  chemistry,  materials  processing  and  physical 
chemistry. 

THIRD  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Courses  include  differential  equations,  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics of  materials,  crystallography  and  data  processing.  The  mat- 
terials  processing  course  is  continued  from  second  year.  In  ad- 
dition, the  theoretical  basis  of  chemistry  is  presented  in  the 
metallurgical  thermodynamics  courses. 

FOURTH  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Thermodynamics,  chemistry  and  physics  of  metals  are  sup- 
plemented with  fluid  mechanics,  electrochemistry  and  heat 
transfer.  Laboratory  courses  in  the  senior  years  allow  students 
much  latitude  to  pursue  his  own  special  interests.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  undergraduate  will  conduct  an  original  research 
program  and  submit  their  findings  in  the  form  of  a thesis. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Chemical  engineer  as  described  in  the  Faculty 
Calendar  "is  concerned  with  the  development  and 
operation  of  processes  by  means  of  which  matter 
is  chemically  altered  to  a more  useful  form,  and 
with  the  design,  construction,  operation  and  man- 
agement of  a plant  in  which  to  effect  such  changes." 

The  Chemical  Engineer  finds  varied  opportunities 
in  the  production  of  acids,  alkalis,  salts,  petrolium 
products,  rubber  and  rubber  products,  pulp  and 
paper  explosives,  paints,  soap,  plastics,  synthetics, 
fibres  etc.  In  addition  to  these  obviously  chemical 
fields  there  are  many  related  fields  and  processes  in 
which  a knowledge  of  chemical  engineering  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  chemical  engineer  must  be  able  to  apply  the 
principles  of  chemistry  to  industrial  processes. 
Therefore  he  must  combine  a knowledge  of  chemis- 
try with  a general  knowledge  of  engineering.  Thus 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering  the  chemical  engineering  undergraduate 
also  studies  thermodynamics,  fluid  mechanics,  ma- 
chine design,  electricity  and  mechanics  of  materials. 
The  undergraduate  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a good  grounding  in  the  basic  principles  of 
chemical  engineering.  These  principles  are  then  ap- 
plied to  specific  processes  encountered  in  industry. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LABORATORIES 

In  addition  to  the  special  exhibits  such  as  the 
Neutron  Generator  and  the  Instrument  Lab  the  un- 
dergraduate laboratorys  will  be  open  during  the 
Open  House.  The  description  of  these  labs  which 
follows  will  give  the  visitor  an  idea  of  the  type  of 
work  encountered  in  the  four  undergraduate  years. 
The  labs  serve  to  demonstrate  in  a practical  and 
concrete  form  principles  and  facts  learned  in  the 
lecture  courses. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  LABORATORY 

The  first  year  laboratory  which  is  common  to  all 
first  year  engineering  courses  deals  primarily  with 
qualitative  analysis  i.e.  the  identification  of  elements 
present  in  a given  sample. 

All  the  known  metals  are  divided  into  groups 
according  to  their  reactions  with  certain  reagents. 
The  student  is  required  to  determine  which  groups 
are  present  in  his  sample  by  reacting  them  with  the 
proper  reagents.  The  student  must  then  identify  the 
members  of  the  group  that  are  present. 

Some  of  the  other  experiments  carried  out  in 
the  lab  are  listed. 

1 )  Flue  Gas  Analysis: 

A sample  of  burner  flue  gas  is  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  various  gases' (C0.C02, 02,) 
present  in  the  sample. 


2)  Boiling  Point  Elevation  and  Freezing 

Point  Depression. 

The  effect  of  the  concentration  of  a solute  on 
the  boiling  point  and  freezing  point  of  a solution  is 
studied. 

3)  The  Colorimetric  Determination  of  pH: 

The  pH  of  a solution  is  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  colour  of  a solution  with  one  of  known  pH  or 
acidity.  This  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  certain  or- 
ganic acids  and  bases  change  colour  over  definite 
narrow  pH  ranges. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR  LABORATORY 

The  second  year  analytical  chemistry  laboratory 
is  designed  to  give  experience  in  the  methods  of 
quantitative  analysis.  Quantitative  analysis  is  con- 
cerned with  the  determination  of  the  proportions 
of  the  constituent  elements  present  in  a given 
sample.  The  analyses  are  carried  out  by  either  a 
volumetric  or  gravimetric  analysis. 

Volumetric  analyses  are  carried  out  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  A weighed  sample  of  a chemically  pure 
substance  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  This  is 
used  to  determine  the  concentration  of  another  solu- 
tion of  unknown  concentration.  This  is  donfc  by  a 
titration,  i.e.  The  unknown  solution  is  added  to  the 
which  all  of  the  chemically  pure  reagent  has  reacted. 
The  volume  of  the  unknown  solution  is  recorded 
and  used  to  determine  its  exact  concentration.  The 
unknown  solution  is  then  used,  in  the  same  way  as 
above,  to  analyze  another  substance.  In  all  of  these 
determinations  a suitable  indicator  is  used  to  give 
a .visible  colour  change  at  the  end  point  of  the  re- 
action. 

In  gravimetric  analysis  a sample  of  unknown 
composition  is  made  to  react  with  another  substance 
or  is  heated  until  it  decomposes.  The  loss  in  weight 
of  the  decomposed  sample  due  to  gases  given  off, 
or  the  weight  of  the  reaction  products  is  found 
using  a precision  balance.  From  the  difference  in 
initial  and  final  weights  and  the  known  reaction, 
the  composition  of  the  sample  may  be  calculated. 

A few  of  the  analyses  carried  out  in  this  labora- 
tory are  listed  below: 

1)  The  coulometric  determination  of  the  % re- 
placable  hydrogen  in  an  acid  sample. 

2)  The  volumetric  determination  of  the  % cal- 
cium in  a limestone  sample. 

3)  The  volumetric  determination  of  the  % iron 
in  an  iron  ore  sample. 

4)  The  gravimetric  determination  of  the  % 
sulfur  trioxide  in  a sulfate  sample. 

THE  THIRD  YEAR  LABORATORY 

The  Third  year  organic  chemistry  laboratory  is 
the  undergraduate  chemical  engineer’s  first  serious 


encounter  with  experimental  organic  chemistry.  In 
this  laboratory  principles  and  reactions  learned  in 
the  second  and  third  year  organic  chemistry  courses 
are  put  into  practice.  Organic  chemistry  is  a veiy 
large  and  important  field  of  chemical  engineering 
and  includes  the  production  of  plastics,  petroleum 
products,  dyes,  synthetic  fibres,  paints  and  many 
other  common  products. 

In  this  laboratory  care  and  experimental  tech- 
nique are  extremely  important.  Many  of  the  che- 
micals used  in  this  laboratory  must  be  handled  care- 
fully to  avoid  serious  accidents.  Experiments  are 
performed  dealing  with  organic  synthesis  and  analy- 
sis, distillations,  purification,  polymerization  and 
many  others.  In  many  cases  the  student  is  marked 
on  the  quantity  of  product  produced  from  a given 
amount  of  starting  material.  Thus  care  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  reaction  conditions  are  necessary. 

FOURTH  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY 

The  Chemical  Engineer  is  concerned  with  two 
basic  applications  of  fundamental  chemistry.  All 
manufacturing  chemical  industries  may  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  following  primary  concepts. 

1)  Unit  Processes  — involving  a chemical  change 
by  means  of  a reaction. 

2)  Unit  Operations  — involving  a physical 
change  using  various  pieces  of  equipment. 

This  laboratory  is  concerned  with  the  study  of 
unit  operations.  Unit  operations  comprise  the  tech- 
niques of  bulk  mass  transfer,  distillation,  filtra- 
tion, evaporation  and  other  related  physical  methods 
of  materials  treatment. 

The  senior  student  becomes  aquainted  with  such 
equipment  by  operating  it  and  gathering  test  data. 
The  data  is  checked  against  that  which  should  be 
obtained  theoretically. 

The  experimental  work  often  indicates  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  these  units  and  provides  a 
basis  for  analyzing  process  difficulties  which  arise 
in  full  scale  plant  operation. 

Some  of  the  unit  operation  demonstrated  in  the 
lab  are: 

( 1 ) Agitated  Column  Extraction  — Extraction  of 
a dissolved  solid  from  one  liquid  phase  to  another 
using  solubility  differences. 

(2)  Ion  Exchange  — removal  of  certain  ion 
from  solution  by  replacement  with  other  ions. 

(3)  Filtration  — separation  of  solids  from  a solid 
— liquid  mixture. 

(4)  Plate  Tower  Distillation  — a solution  of  two 
liquids  ethyl  alcohol  and  water)  are  separated  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  different  boiling  points. 


Electrical  Engineering 


Electrical  Engineering  as  a practised  art  of  com- 
mercial significance  began  about  125  years  ago  with 
the  invention  and  effective  application  of  the  wire 
telegraph  for  use  by  the  railroads.  The  first  great 
wave  of  publicity  for  the  electric  telegraph  came  on 
New  Year's  Day,  in  1845  in  England.  A cricinal,  John 
Tawell,  poisoned  a London  woman  and  was  seen 
to  board  a train  for  Slough.  A crude  description  of 
him  was  telegraphed  ahead  and  he  was  arrested  upon 
his  arrival.  Thus,  with  the  telegraph  and  the  later 
development  of  the  telephone,  radio,  television,  radar 
and  satellite  communication  systems,  man's  means  to 
communicate  ideas  and  information  have  been  trans- 
formed by  electricity  as  significantly  as  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press.  Canadians,  by  the  way, 
use  the  telephone  link  more  often  than  persons  in  any 
other  country. 

To  many  of  us  electricity  and  electrical  engin- 
eering is  synonomous  with  the  "Hydro”,  with  the 
ready  availability  of  electrical  power  to  operate  any- 
thing from  steel  mills  to  milking  machines  to  news- 
paper presses  to  hi-fi  sets.  Our  use  of  electrical 
energy  in  industry  and  the  home  is  doubling  about 
every  ten  years.  In  the  home  electrical  energy  is 
now  used  at  the  rate  of  about  5000  kilowatt-hours 
per  annum  per  household.  Some  indication  of  the 
significance  of  this  energy  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  a man  can  supply  by  muscular  effort  in  an 
eight-hour  day  about  1/3  of  a kilowatt-hour.  For  this 
much  energy  we  pay  the  Hydro  about  1/2  cent! 

In  these  1960’s,  electricity  and  electrical  engin- 
eering is  also  synonomous  with  the  electronic  digi- 
tal computer  and  the  electronic  analogue  computer. 
The  significance  of  these  computers  in  the  storage, 
processing  and  retrieval  of  information  in  business 
operations,  manufacturing,  scientific  research,  li- 
braries, language  translation,  etc.  is  even  now  im- 
mense. Information  processing  with  electronic  com- 
puters will  undoubtedly  prove  to  this  age  to  be  as 
significant  as  the  discovery  of  the  wheel  was  to  our 
primitive  ancestors. 

The  designing,  building  and  operation  of  reliable 
and  economic  electrical  systems  for  the  communi- 
cation of  information,  the  distribution  of  electrical 
energy  and  the  processing  of  information  have  been 
three  of  the  major  achievements  of  electrical  en- 
gineering. 

Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  field  of  engineer- 
ing, the  practice  of  electrical  engineering  has  been 
based,  from  its  beginnings,  on  the  direct  application 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  science.  For  example, 
about  1865,  Clark  Maxwell,  one  of  the  great  mathe- 
matical physicist  to  work  at  Cambridge  University 
in  England,  predicted  the  existence  of  electromag- 
netic waves  before  they  were  observed  experi- 
mentally by  Hertz  in  1887  and  put  to  commercial 
use  by  Marconi  in  radio  transmission  in  1900.  De- 
partments of  electrical  engineering  grew  up  out  of 
the  need  for  persons  educated  to  develop  the  num- 
erous potential  uses  of  electrical  phenomena.  In 
North  America  these  departments  were  founded  in 
engineering  schools  in  the  late  eighteen  hundreds 


At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  is  today  one  of  the  larger 
departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  with  over  300  undergraduate  students 
and  some  75  postgraduate  students  doing  research 
for  advanced  degrees.  The  department  is  now 
graduating  annually  about  60  students  from  the 
four  year  undergraduate  course  and  some  30  stu- 
dents from  postgraduate  study  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Applied  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
In  addition  the  Department  provides  the  subjects  of 
specialization  for  some  25  students  graduating  an- 
nually in  the  Electrical  Option  of  the  Engineering 
Science  course.  These  numbers  are  expected  to 
double  by  1970. 

The  close  dependence  of  electrical  engineering  on 
electrical  science  has  produced  very  rapid  changes  in 
the  specific  technology  of  electrical  engineering  and 
in  the  depth  of  understanding  of  basic  science  requi- 
red of  the  undergraduate.  For  example,  the  electronic 
computer  industry  has  been  created  in  just  15  years. 
One  of  the  solid  state  devices  widely  used  in  these 
machines,  the  transistor,  became  a commercially  si- 
gnificant device  only  about  1952,  just  a few  years 
after  the  principle  of  its  operation  was  discovered  by 
physicists  working  with  materials  called  semiconduc- 
tors. Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  transistor,  most 
electrical  engineering  departments  were  not  teaching 
the  principles  of  electrical  conduction  in  semicon- 
ductors necessary  to  an  understanding  of  its  beha- 
viour. 

This  example  explains  why,  increasingly,  undergra- 
duate studies  in  electrical  engineering  involve  strong 
emphasis  on  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  and 
the  electromagnetic  properties  of  materials  including 
solids,  liquids  and  electrified  gases  or  plasmas.  These 
tudies  are  applied  to  the  understanding  of  the  beha- 
viour of  the  collections  of  materials  that  form  devices 
such  as  motors,  generators,  vacnum  tubes,  transis- 
tors, transformers,  masers,  lasers  etc.  and  to  the 
collections  of  devices  that  form  electrical  systems 
such  as  power  systems,  communication  systems, 
computer  systems,  control  systems  etc.  The  aim  in 
these  applied  studies  is  to  understand  principles  of 
design  and  operation.  Inevitably  and  properly  one 
must  be  concerned  not  alone  with  electrical  proper- 
ties but  also  with  the  significance  to  electrical  devices 
and  systems  of  mechanical,  metallurgical  and  chemi- 
cal properties.  The  cost  of  engineering  systems  is 
always  a key  question. 

What  do  electrical  undergraduates  do  upon  gradua- 
tion? About  25  per  cent  will  probably  go  on  to  post- 
graduate studies,  about  which  more  will  be  said 
shortly.  The  75  per  cent  who  proceed  directly  into 
industry,  government  and  high  school  teaching  go  to 
a great  variety  of  positions.  Most  of  this  group  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  our  basic 
electrical  power,  communications  and  computer  sys- 
tems and  their  associated  industries.  An  increasing 
number  will  contribute  to  the  effective  use  of  com- 
puters and  automatic  control  systems  or  "automa- 
tion' for  improving  industrial  efficiency.  Departments 


of  electrical  engineering  more  than  any  other  single 
group  have  contributed  over  the  past  fifteen  years 
to  the  development  and  applications  of  automatic 
control  systems  such  as  servomechanisms  that  steer 
aircraft,  control  machine  tools  numerically  and  so 
on. 

The  undergraduate  is  likely  to  move  first  into  a 
"get  your  hands  dirty”  job  where  he  will  have  much 
to  learn  about  working  with  people,  organization, 
materials,  devices  and  systems.  Gradually  he  will 
migrate  to  a functional  area  of  work,  — manufac- 
turing, marketing,  managerial  responsibility,  product 
design,  research  and  development  etc.  The  direction 
and  rate  of  progress  depends  more  on  the  person 
than  his  formal  undergraduate  education.  All  fields 
present  exiciting  and  trying  challenge.  For  example, 
no  design  is  worth  much  if  it  cannot  be  efficiently 
and  economically  manufactured. 

Where  are  the  frontiers  of  electrical  engineering? 
These  lie  where  postgraduate  research  is  in  pro- 
gress. For  example,  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has  a post- 
graduate Institute  of  Biomedical  Electronics  where 
in  colaboration  with  medical  doctors,  biochemists 
and  biophysicists,  electrical  engineers  are  exploring 
the  development  of  electrical  technology  for  the  life 
sciences.  For  example,  a motion-picture  camera  that 
senses  gamma  ray  radiation  from  radioisotopes  (rat- 
her than  the  usual  optical  light)  is  being  developed. 
With  this  equipment  the  beating  of  the  heart  can  be 
seen  from  outside  the  body. 

In  the  future,  electronic  digital  computers  will  be 
used  increasingly  to  operate  and  control  physical 
manufacturing  processes  in  industry.  The  Depart- 
ment was  the  first  in  Canada  to  install  a hybrid  digit- 
al-analogue computer  system  for  conducting  research 
on  this  problem,  and  has  conducted  an  active  pro- 
gramme of  research  on  automatic  control  for  more 
than  12  years.  More  Ph.D.'s  have  graduated  from  this 
programme  than  from  all  similar  university  program- 
mes in  Canada,  taken  together. 

Antennas  for  propagating  and  receiving  electro- 
magnetic radiation  have  evolved  from  simple  straight 
wires  to  dipole  arrays  electromagnetic  horns,  micro- 
wave  lenses,  radio  astronomy  telescopes.  The  Depart- 
ment has  a major  research  programme  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  new  antenna  designs  and  conducts  with 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  studies  of  galactic  ra- 
diation. 

Power  systems  and  their  devices  are  often  wrongly 
considered  to  be  "fully  developed”.  The  Department 
has  the  largest  research  programme  on  energy  con- 
version devices  and  systems  including  high  voltage 
systems  and  plasma  generators  in  any  university  in 
Canada. 

Electrical  engineering  is  today  full  of  challenge  and 
change,  a field  where  time  is  measured  in  billionths 
of  seconds,  energy  is  supplied  silently  in  millions  of 
watts  and  measured  in  billionths  of  watts. 

by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ham 
Professor  and  head  of 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering 
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Engineering  Open  House  - 


CIVIL 

ENGINEERING  GALBRAITH  BUILDING 

ROOM 

DEMONSTRATION 

DIRECTOR 

G.  12 

Soils  and  Foundations 

E.  1.  Robinsky 

F.  A.  DeLory 

G.16A 

G.22 

Structures  and  Mechanics 
of  Materials 

J.  D.  Barber 

G.  105 

Model  Analysis 

J.  Schwaighofer 

G.  107 

Surveying 

B.J.  Haynes 

G 1 16 

Transportation 

M.  M.  Davis 
R.  M.  Soberman 

G.303 

Photogrammetry  and 
Photo  Interpretation 

S.  J.  G.  Bird 
J.  Vlcek 

G.319 

Engineering  Drawing 

H.  R.  Frizzle 

W.2050 

Sanitary  Engineering 

A.P.  Bernhart 

MINING  ENGINEERING  - MILL  BUILDING 


ROOM 

FOURTH 

FLOOR 


THIRD 

FLOOR 

GROUND 

FLOOR 


DEMONSTRATION 

Photoelastic  Stress  Analysis 
Strain  Gauge  Instrumentation 
Fire  and  Radiometric  Assaying 
Bacterial  Leaching 
Chemical  Ore  Analysis 

Operations  Research 


Flotation  Circuit 
Concentration  Machinery 
Mine  Models 
Crushers  and  Classifiers 


METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING  - MINING  BUILDING 


ROOM 

DEMONSTRATION 

218 

Electron  Probe 

219 

X-Ray  Spectrometer 

220 

Zone  Refining 

221 

Photomicrograph 

1 13 

Atomic  Models 

54 

Arc  and  Induction  Furnace 

65 

Magnetic  Separator 

65 

Slog-Viscosity  Apparatus 

Conducted  tours  of  this  deportment  will  leave  main  entrance  of 
Mining  Building  every  15  minutes. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

MECHANICAL  BUILDING 


LOCATION 

DEMONSTRATION 

ROOM 

Mochine  Shop 

Instrument  Making 

130 

Heat  Engines  Lob 

Combustion  Fuels  Research  Engine 
Diesel  Engine 
Flame  Tube 

Brown  Steam  Engine  (The  Big  Wheel) 
Parsons  Steam  Turbine 
Rover  Gas  Turbine 
High  Rotational. Speed  Test  Pit 

120 

Lower  Hydraulics  Lob 

Impulse  Turbine 

Open  Channel  Phenomena 

Aero-Lab  Wind  Tunnel 

78 

River  Flow  Lob 

Low  Speed  Wind  Tunnel 
(Vibration  of  Towns) 
Tiltjng  Flume 
Paper  Making  and  Drying 
Hydraulic  Model 

51 

Second  Floor 

(Mechonicol  Lob) 

Photoelastic  Experiment 
Vibrotion  Test 
Buckling  Test 
Control  Theory 

207 

Third  Floor 

Mathematical  Analysis 
and  Computation 
Power  World  of  Tomorrow 

224 

306B 

Student  Common  Room 

Refreshments 

331 
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Friday,  November  13,  1964  - Programme 


ENGINEERING 

SCIENCE 

GALBRAITH 

BUILDING 

Because  of  the  broad 
scope  of  the  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion with  the  exhibits  of 
other  courses  in  the  Open 
House  Program.  Further- 
more, because  of  the  deli- 
cate nature  of  most  expe- 
riments in  physics,  it  is  ve- 
ry difficult  to  present  a 
public  program  that  would 
reflect  the  glory  which  has 
become  associated  with 
physicists  since  Dr.  Eins- 
tein. We  ask  you  as  visi- 
tor, therefore,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  dis- 
plays by  other  courses  in 
this  program  are  also  part 
of  the  Engineering  Science 
curriculum  and  that  the 
displays  presented  by  the 
Engineering  Science  Cour- 
ce  are  exclusive  to  this 
course  and  are  those  that 
are  suitable  for  the  pre- 
sent program. 

All  displays  will  be  at- 
tend e d by  Engineering 
Science  students  and  you 
are  urged  to  remember 
that  they  are  not  as  unap- 
proachable as  they  look 
and  will  gladly  try  to  ans- 
wer at  least  as  many  ques- 
tions as  you  can  think  of. 

In  Rooms  251  and  25 1A 
you  will  find  the  exhibits 
of  the  Institute  of  Aeros- 
pace Studies.  These  inclu- 
de demonstrations  in  su- 
per-sonic and  subsonic 
wind  tunnels,  some  turbu- 
lence tests,  investigation  of 
the  airflow  about  aircraft 
wings  using  both  wind 
tunnels  and  electrostatic 
plotting  devices,  and  many 
other  displays  showing  the 
avenues  of  investigation 
used  by  aerospace  resear- 
chers. The  theory,  practice, 
and  application  of  each  de- 
monstration will  be  explai- 
ned by  the  attending  stu- 
dents. 

The  program  in  Room 
316A  will  include  demons- 
trations and  displays  sho- 
wing the  basic  principles 
of  inertial  guidance  sys- 
tems, neon  signs,  and  ma- 
sers. You  will  see  an  ap- 
proximation to  gas  beha- 
viour at  the  molecular  le- 
vel and  the  actually  obser- 
ved, three  dimensional  P- 
V-T  surface  of  a real  subs- 
tance. The  well  known 
monkey  and  hunter  experi- 
ment will  show  that  inde- 
ed s=ut4-iat2  and  with 
the  help  of  a radio  fre- 
quency generator  we  will 
show  you  some  of  the  mo- 
re exotic  spirits  dispensed 
at  your  favourite  outlet. 

AH  these  exhibits  will  be 
interspersed  with  various 
smaller  items  of  interest  in 
order  to  make  your  hours 
here  truly  informative. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


LECTURES: 

GALBRAITH 

BUILDING 

TIME 

ROOM 

LECTURER 

LECTURES 

7:45 

244 

Prof. 

A. 

Porter 

Introduction  to  Industrial 
Engineering. 

8:15 

244 

Prof. 

D. 

J.  Clough 

Natural  Resources  Planning 

(Water  and  Mineral  Resources). 

8:45 

244 

Prof. 

B. 

Bernholtz 

Statistics  and  Evaluation  of 
Experimental  Data. 

9:30 

244 

Prof. 

A. 

Porter 

Introduction  to  Industrial 
Engineering. 

10:00 

244 

Prof. 

D. 

J.  Clough 

Natural  Resources  Planning 

(Water  and  Mineral  Resources). 

10.30 

244 

Prof. 

B. 

Bernholtz 

Statistics  and  Evaluation  of 
Experimental  Data. 

DISPLAYS  AND  TOURS: 


TOUR:  IBM  7094  Computer  Installation. 

GUIDES:  Prof.  R.  W.  P.  Anderson  and  4th  Year  Industrial  Engineering 
Students. 

TOURS  WILL  START  FROM  ROOM  243  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  TIMES: 

8:00  - 9:00  — 8:30  - 9:45  — 10:15  - 10:45. 

DISPLAY:  Eye  Marker  Camera  (A  Motivational  and  Behavioral  Study). 
Room  243.  GUIDE:  O.  G.  SCHMIDT. 

DISPLAY:  Graduate  Opportunities  (including  companies  seeking  Industrial 
Engineering  Graduates).  Room  243.  GUIDES:  Recent  Graduates..  . . 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

WALLBERG  BUILDING 


LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 


TIME 

ROOM 

PROFESSOR 

TOPIC 

7:45 

1033 

W.  R.  Ropson 

Pulp  and  Paper 

8:45 

1033 

1.  H.  Spinner 

Analog  Computer 

9:45 

1035 

R.  E.  Jervis 

Crime  Detection 
and  Radio  Analysis 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  LABS 


OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE 

EVENING 

ROOM 

LABORATORY 

SUPERVISOR 

562,1062 

First  year 

A.  M.  Rozeiu 

2062 

Second  Year- 
Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis 

C.  P.  Brockett 

3062 

Third  Year-Organic 

Z.  May 

525 

Fourth  Year-Industrial 

R.  L .Hummel 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITS  (Wallberg  Building) 

OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  EVENING 
DEMONSTRATION 


525  Nuclear  Reactor 

1007  Pulse  Height  Analyzer 

1006  Counting  Room 

1003  Reactor  Simulator 

Neutron  Generator 
2024  Instrument  Lob 

SOI  Gamma  Cell 

2012  Glass  Blowing 

3056  Shock  Tube 

2062  Iodine  Clock 

’Enter  through  door  at  the  rear  of  Room  1035 
Open  until  9:45  p.m. 


DIRECTOR  OR 
DEMONSTRATOR 

D.  G.  Andrews 
J.  Steyn  " 

R.  E.  Jervis 

S.  Nargolwalla 
S.  Sandler 

A.  V.  Ahmed 

R.  Betty 

S.  Hunt 
V.  Rao 

C.  P.  Brockett 
and  go  down  the  stairs. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

GALBRAITH  BUILDING 


The  following  demonstrations  will 
evening: 


ROOM 

LABORATORY 

40 

Electric  Machines 

153 

Computer 

150 

Control  System* 

341 

Fundamentals 

445- 

448 

Electronics 

450 

Research 

be  running  continuously  during  the 

NATURE  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION 

Direct  and  alternating  Current 
Machinery 

Analog  and  Digital  Computers 
Simple  Control  Systems 

Von  de  Graff  Generator  and  other 
equipment  illustrating  basic 
electrical  principles 

Video  and  Audio  Equipment 
Mjcrowave  Equipment 


SPORTOIKE 

by  STEVE  WILSON 

Well,  sports  fans,  Skule’s  athletic  season  is  well  under 
way  once  again,  with  the  stalwarts  of  ENGINEERING 
(our  new  athletic  designation)  jousting  in  many  fields  of 
endeavour.  A first  look  at  the  current  standings  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  launched  what  are  sure  to 
be  successful  seasons  in  soccer,  rugger,  volley-ball  ( natch ) 
and,  with  reservations,  lacrosse. 

Our  football  squad  has  been  grinding  it  out  hard  in 
practice  of  late,  under  coaches  Dave  Ross,  Ted  Bound, 
and  Ross  Miller,  and  seem  determined  to  avenge  their  two 
early-season  shutouts  at  the  hands  of  Vic  and  PHE.  If  the 
Skulemen  can  oil  the  wheels  of  their  offence  and  get  un- 
tracked for  a few  sustained  marches  this  week,  there 
should  be  no  problem  in  posting  one  for  our  side  in  the 
win  column,  and  getting  back  in  the  race  for  the  Mulock 
Cup.  Vic’s  impressive  opening  game  showing  would  seem 
to  post  them  as  early  season  favourites,  leaving  Skule,  St 
Mikes,  and  PHE  to  fight  it  out  for  the  remaining  playoff 
berths  in  group  I. 

The  soccer  picture  again  looks  rosy,  with  last  years’ 
cup  winners,  Senior  Skule,  impressing  onlookers  with 
shutouts  of  PHE  (6-0)  and  Jr.  Skule  (5-0).  The  strength 
seems  to  be  with  the  seniors  this  year,  as  veterans  Helmut 
Brosz,  Eric  and  Eugenio  Marotta,  Otto  Cajanek,  and 
Dolph  Furst  have  provided  the  firepower. 

In  lacrosse,  Skule  seems  to  have  made  a questionably 
successful  debut  in  group  I action,  at  present  ENG.  I’s 
record  stands  at  1-1,  comprised  of  an  opening  loss  to  St 
Mikes  by  a 6-2  count,  and  a 10-6  win  over  U.C.  The  real 
test,  however,  stands  before  them  when  they  meet  power- 
ful PHE,  who  must  be  rated  the  team  to  beat  in  group  I. 
Big  guns  for  Skule  so  far  have  been  Bruce  Burgess  ( 5 tal- 
lies vs  UC),  Gene  Retcoff  and  Jack  Wesno. 

In  the  little  publicized  sport  of  rugger,  our  competitors 
are  fierce  once  again  (you  have  to  be  fierce  to  play  this 
game).  In  the  only  contest  recorded  to  date,  ENG  II 
swamped  Vic  III  15-5  and  this  is  indicative  of  the  desire 
of  our  diehard  reps  in  this  game. 

Yes,  Charlie,  Skule  does  have  a track  team,  and  its 
name  is  Joima  Salovaara.  Little  Joima  continues  to  heave 
the  shot  with  authority,  setting  an  interfac  record  of 
45’0”  at  the  U of  T meet,  and  thence  preceding  to  win  the 
OQAA  event  with  a top  put  of  44’8'4”.  At  the  interfac 
meet,  the  3 mile  event  was  won  by  Skuleman  P.A.  Thomp- 
son in  the  time  of  14 :57.5  (not  bad  considering  the  aver- 
age Skuleman  hardly  has  15  minutes  a week  to  spare,  eh 
Charlie?) 

If  you’re  dying  with  anticipation  for  your  sport  to  come 
up,  Skuleman,  hang  on  cause  hockey  and  squash  are  start 
ing  this  week,  with  basketball  only  a couple  of  weeks 
away.  Any  and  all  information  regarding  these  sports  is 
posted  regularly  on  the  Athletic  association’s  bulletin 
board  opposite  the  Engineering  stores  in  the  Electrical 
Bldg,  eh  Charlie? 

URGENT 

Your  athletic  association  needs  men  to  fill  the  follow- 
ing challenging  positions  on  the  executive : 

Vice  President : a second  year  man  whose  duties  will 
include  looking  after  the  ’S’  dance 

Assistant  Pub  and  Pub:  preferably  a first  year  man  who 
can  operate  a camera 

1st  year  rep:  a first  year  man  whose  duties  will  consist 
of  supervising  minor  sports 

The  athletic  association  does  a lot  for  you,  do  your  part 
by  leaving  a note  in  the  Engineering  Stores,  the  Athletic 
Stores  (basement  Electrical  Bldg)  or  by  phoning  Steve 
Wilson  at  HU-1-0663. 
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WHERE  POES  CANADA 
GET  ITS  ENGINEERS 

— FROM  UNIVERSITIES  IN  CANADA, 

OF  COURSE,  BUT  FROM  ALMOST  EVERY 
OTHER  PART  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  WELL. 


How  is  A Standard  Of  Qualification  Maintained? 

The  Associotion  of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario  maintains  a minimum 
standard  of  qualifications  and  experience  which  must  be  met  if  the  title 
"Engineer"  is  to  be  used  or  if  professional  engineering  is  to  be  practised. 

What  Is  The  Association? 

It  is  all  the  engineers  in  Ontario.  The  Professional  Engineers  Act  constitutes 
them  as  a body  politic  and  charges  them  with  maintaining  a high  standard  of 
qualifications,  performance  and  ethics. 

Where  Does  The  Engineering  Student  Fit  In? 

During  his  undergraduate  years  he  may  be  recorded  as  an  Engineering  Stu- 
dent. After  graduation  he  should  be  recorded  as  a Graduate  Engineer-in- 
Training  until  he  qualifies  by  experience  for  registration  as  a Professional 
Engineer. 

Where  Does  The  High  School  Student  Fit  In? 

By  participating  in  Coreers  Day  discussions  at  the  School  or  by  visiting  the 
engineering  facilities  at  the  University,  he  can  visualize  the  challenging  op- 
portunities in  an  engineering  career  — and  appreciate  more  than  ever  the 
profound  importance  of  the  fundomentol  subjects  in  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum. 

The  Engineering  Open  House  at  the  University  of  Toronto  on  November  13th 
is  a wonderful  chance  to  investigate  a "future  career"  — but  inquiries  will 
be  welcomed  at  any  time.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  or  to  the  undersigned. 

L E.  Jones,  P.  Eng. 

Recording  Secretary, 

(Dept,  of  Mechanical  Engineering) 

Engineering  Student  Application  Forms  avoilable  at  Engineering 
Society  Stores  and  Mechonicol  Library. 
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MAJOR  INJURY  INVESTIGATION  No.  52 


— MR.  W.  O.  TWAITS  — 

IMPERIAL  OIL  PRES.  TO 
SPEAK  AT  SCHOOL  DINNER 


Ed.  note:  this  is  a real  live 
investigation  report  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  - L.R.X. 

Occurrence 

A Quality  Control  Investiga- 
tor was  struck  in  the  right 
eye  by  an  elastic  band  which 
broke  when  he  stretched  it  at 
arm’s  length.  The  resulting 
injury  caused  hemorrhaging 
in  the  eye. 

Investigation 

Seven  or  eight  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Process  and  Pro- 
duction Depts.  were  gathered 
in  the  Process  General  Office 
with  several  group  discus- 
sions taking  place.  The  Quali- 
ty Control  Investigator  was 
sitting  at  his  own  desk  with 
his  chair  pushed  back  and 
was  not  taking  part  in  any  of 
these  discussions.  The  first 
indication  to  those  nearby 
that  something  was  wrong 
was  when  this  employee  was 
observed  holding  his  hand 
over  his  right  eye.  The  in- 
jured man  stated  that  an  elas- 
tic band  he  had  been  using 
lo  kill  flies  had  broken  and 
struck  his  eye.  He  was  as- 
sisted to  the  Medical  Dept, 
where  emergency  treatment 
was  given  and  the  injured 
eye  was  bandaged.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  Out  Pa- 
tients’ Dept,  of  Kingston 
General  Hospital  where  his 
eye  was  examined  and  he  was 
admitted  to  hospital. 

It  was  reported  that  the  use 
of  elastic  bands  to  kill  flies 


appeai-s  to  be  a fairly  general 
practice  throughout  the  Plant 
with  some  people  being  very 
proficient  at  this  occupation. 
The  usual  method  is  to  loop 
two  or  more  elastic  bands  to- 
gether and  then  stretching 
this  band  at  arm's  length  to 
direct  the  force  of  the  elastic 
at  a fly.  The  injured  employee 
had  looped  two  elastic  bands 
together  to  form  a double 
looped  band  approximately 
8”  long  and  then  stretched 
this  band  at  arm's  length  with 
one  end  held  close  to  his  face 
as  he  sighted  along  the  band 
with  his  right  eye.  The  elas- 
tic band  broke  at  the  furthest 
point  from  his  face,  causing 
the  full  force  of  the  out- 
stretched elastic  to  be  di- 
rected at  his  right  eye. 

The  investigating  commit- 
tee felt  that  while  there  is  no 
specific  safety  rule  which 
states  that  elastic  bands 
should  not  be  used  as  fly 
killers,  it  should  have  been 
obvious  that  there  was  a con- 
siderable element  of  hazard 
involved  in  this  practice  and 
other  safer  methods  of  fly 
extermination  should  have 
been  followed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  legis- 
late in  the  Safety  Manual  for 
all  unsafe  conditions  and  this 
incident  should  be  a warning 
that  habits,  use  of  tools,  etc. 
should  be  examined  for  any 
unsafe  conditions  that  may 
exist.  Killing  flies  with  rub- 
ber bands  was  not  an  ap- 


proved practice  and  it  is  felt 
by  the  Committee  that  any- 
one who  had  critically  ex- 
amined this  habit  would  have 
discontinued  it.  This  is  also 
not  the  sort  of  thing  anyone 
should  be  doing  during  nor- 
mal working  hours. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the 
presence  of  flies,  while  con- 
tributing to  the  accident,  was 
not  a key  factor.  It  was  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  the 
current  season,  the  fly  popu- 
lation seemed  to  have  in- 
creased and  some  individuals 
were  bothered  by  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others.  No 
complaint  was  received  about 
the  presence  of  flies  in  this 
office.  The  occupants  of  this 
office  were  not  aware  that 
the  services  of  a local  pest 
control  firm  were  available 
on  a contract  basis  if  flies  be- 
came a major  problem. 


DEARLY  BELOVED 

The  Float  Committee  would 
like  to  extend  its  sincere 
thanks  to  the  following  com- 
panies and  people  for  helping 
to  produce  one  of  the  better 
floats  in  the  parade — even  if 
the  judges  didn't  think  so: 

A.  P.  Green-Firebrick  Co. 
Ltd.,  Silver  Bros.  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  and  Ellin's  Construc- 
tion Co  for  donating  a tractor, 
lowboy:  and  driver;  Green- 
spoon  Wrecking  for  part  of 
Ihe  lumber;  Terry  Machinery 


for  donating  a generator; 
CHUM  for  the  New  Canadian 
Flag;  Ken  Goodman  and  Pete 
Macnaughton  of  the  Skule 
Nite  staff  without  whom  we’d 
probably  still  be  building  the 
damn  thing;  Joe  Merber  and 
Tony  Orav  for  all  the  nails 
and  cardboard  and  our  only 
electric  saw  which  I hope  we 
find;  J.  Jadjcot,  A.  Dick,  and 
D.  Kerfoot  for  the  fantastic 
sound  affects;  Ted  MacKen- 
zie,  Sy  Baltam,  Mike  Chapelle, 
the  janitorial  staff  of  the 
Electrical  Bldg.,  the  North 
York  Board  of  Education,  a 
certain  Steel  company  and  a 
certain  building  site  for  all 


they  contributed;  Everbody  I 
forgot. 

People  To  Be  Remembered 

The  Chemical  Stores  for  not 
co-operating  with  us  in  mov- 
ing their  cars  when  we  had 
to  park  the  lowboy  down  the 
ramp  (By  the  way,  what  do 
all  those  NO  PARKING  signs 
that  are  posted  down  there 
mean?);  The  Mining  Bldg, 
types  who  wouldn’t  lend  us 
their  ladders  for  fear  they 
wouldn’t  get  them  back;  The 
jerk  that  burned  down  the 
nursing  float;  The  Blue  and 
White  Society  who  didn't  in- 
form the  judges  of  the  change 
of  rules  from  last  year. 


The  best 

SKULE 


show  on  campus 

NITE  6 T 5 


TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  TODAY 

Rm.  24  Electrical  Bldg. 


V-l-E-N-N-A 

. . . tap  it  out  . . . 

order  yourself  an  Old  Vienna! 


'l'oikc  Oike  Stick-Unis 

This  summer  Toronto  Readers  were  introduced  to  a new 
phenomenon  — the  Newspaper  Box  Stick-Um.  Without  Stick- 
Urns  Toronto's  corner  Star,  Tely  and  Globe  boxes  would  be 
drob  and  tiresome.  So  here  Is  Toike  Oike's  answer  to  the 
Stick-Um. 

Directions  for  use:  Cut  out  main  Stick-Um.  Stick  appropriate 
Stick-Um  subsidiary  stickers  on  main  Stick-Um  and  stick  en- 
tire Stick-Um  on  the  wall  nearest  your  favourite  Toike  or 
Varsity  drop  spot.  For  more  realism  hove  your  friends  stick 
ether  Stick-Urns  on  top  of  yours.  Or  better  yet  scrawl  oil  over 
any  Stick-Urns  you  see. 
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I I AOI  V SHRRLU 

RETURNS... 

pi 

by  Itobert  X.  Morris 


GREAT  MISUSED  GIFTS 

1.  The  Anti-Gravity  Machine 

Worsely  R.  Grob,  an  engi- 
neering physicist,  loved  to  sit 
upon  the  spray  lashed  cliffs 
and  watch  the  gulls  graceful- 
ly fly  the  winds  of  today  and 
yesterday.  How  free  they 
seemed;  without  cares,  living 
unhindered  by  the  groping 
incessant  grasp  of  gravity. 
This  is  what  gave  Worsely  the 
incentive  to  begin  work  on 
the  anti-gravity  machine. 
Without  gravity  man,  too, 
would  be  free.  Houses  could 
be  conveniently  built  in  the 
air;  the  population  explosion 
could  be  resolved,  and  all  in 
all  the  world  would  be  per- 
fect. Work  would  cease  to  be 
a burden  and  all  men  would 
be  united  since  the  entire 
ocean  of  air  surrounding  the 
earth  could  be  a homeland  for 
all. 

Well,  this  is  what  Grob 
thought.  And  being  a physi- 
cist of  the  highest  mental  sta- 
tus it  took  him  only  three 
years  to  discover  the  basic 
unit  of  anti-gravity,  the  xiprog 
(pronounced  kee-nor).  Via  an 
extremely  powerful  current 
generated  by  a reactor  utiliz- 
ing the  recently  discovered 
element  III,  Stromnesium 
(discovered  at  the  University 
of  Stromness),  Grob  could 
turn  the  common  neutron  in- 
to xiprogs  and  thereby  cause 
an  object  to  nullify  all  gravi- 
tational tendencies  it  pos- 
sessed. 

He  first  beamed  the  device 
at  a can  of  beer;  it  imme- 
diately floated  out  the  win- 
dow. Within  two  weeks  Grob 
built  a huge  machine  capable 
of  eliminating  gravity 
throughout  the  entire  earth. 

At  twelve  o'clock  noon  on 
July  1,  1974,  Grob  threw  the 
switch  and  the  entire  world 
blew  apart  since  gravity  holds 
it  together,  anyway. 

2.  The  Universal  Love  Potion 

If  he  wanted  anything, 


Clard  Mosst  wanted  love. 
Lonely,  he  sat  the  whole  night 
at  his  desk  in  the  city  water 
filtration  plant  where  he 
worked,  and  dreamed  of 
blondes,  brunettes,  and  red- 
heads. He  dreamed  and 
dreamed  and  dreamed;  how 
he  would  love  them  and  how 
they  would  swoon  over  him 
and  kiss  him  madly  and  . . . 
Well,  this  was  all  a sad  dream. 
Mosst  was  ugly  and  old;  fifty 
long  years  it  had  been  since  a 
girl  looked  at  him,  even  given 
him  a glance.  But  such  was 
life! 

The  ad  in  the  paper  said, 
"Universal  love  potion  . . . 
cheap  . . . effective  . . .” 

"A  crank,”  thought  Clard, 
“but  maybe  . . .” 

He  knocked  three  times  on 
the  solid  mahogany  door  and 
jumped  slightly  when  the 
wrinkled  old  geezer  opened 
the  little  window. 

"I’ve  come  for  the  love  po- 
tion,” whispered  Clard. 

"Fine,  fine,  a customer  . . . 
first  in  20  years  . . . you  won’t 
be  disappointed  . . . but  I 
must  warn  you  . . . one  smid- 
geon, even  the  smallest  drop 
will  make  any  person,  any  at 
all,  love  you  intensely,  pas- 
sionately, forever  . . .” 

He  trembled,  Clard  Mosst 
did,  as  the  apothecary  handed 
him  the  vial. 

"Very  potent,”  whined  the 
old  man  . . . Even  a molecule 
will  do  the  job  . . . and  re- 
member, it's  formulated  for 
you  only.  Send  your  friends 
. . . good  luck.” 

The  vial  sat  there  on  the 
table  and  Clard  gazed  at  it; 
only  five  more  hours  and  he 
would  be  off  night  shift  and 
he  could  try  the  potion. 

When  he  was  roused  in  the 
morning  by  thousands  of 
clawing,  screaming  female 
voices,  Clard  immediately  per- 
ceived that  he  had  knocked 
the  vial  into  the  filtration 
tank. 


SKULE  TO 
BLEED 

NOVEMBER  2nd  and  3rd 

Why  is  November  the  se- 
cond and  third  so  special? 
Why  is  four  hundred  and  fifty 
such  a significant  number? 
Who  cares? 

On  November  second  and 
third  a blood  clinic  will  be 
held  in  the  Galbraith  Bldg. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  is  En- 
gineering’s quota  this  year. 
People  seriously  ill  in  Toron- 
to hospitals  care.  The  signi- 
ficance? The  blood  given 
means  the  difference  between 
pain  and  relief,  between  per- 
manent damage  and  good 
health,  between  life  and 
death! 

Did  you  know  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost  in  a 
nose-bleed  can  save  the  life 
3f  a premature  baby.  What 
a small  price  to  pay  for  a 
human  life.  You  can  help. 

As  you  are  going  to  the 
blood  clinic  bring  your 
friends.  There  is  no  incon- 
venience. At  the  most  they 
will  have  to  spend  a half  an 
hour  there.  There  is  no  physi- 
cal harm.  The  volume  lost  is 
replaced  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Dizziness  is  avoided 
by  having  either  a good  break- 
fast or  good  lunch  before 
giving  blood. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no 
real  excuse  for  you  not  to  give 
blood.  If  you  cannot  give 
blood  at  the  Galbraith  clinic, 
you  can  still  give  blood  at  the 
following  clinics: 

Wednesday,  Nov.  4 — U.C.  - 
J.C.R. 

Thursday,  Nov.  5 — Sig  Samuel 
Library,  Smoking  Room 
Friday,  Nov.  6 — Sig  Samuel 
Library,  Smoking  Room, 
Medical  Bldg,  Duncan 
Room 

Any  donation  made  at  these 
other  clinics  will  still  be  cre- 
dited to  Engineering’s  quota. 
As  in  the  past,  this  year  we 
will  be  matching  one  pint  of 
blood  with  two  pints  of 
foamy.  The  classes  giving 
most  percentage-wise  and 
number-wise  will  receive  these 
special  pints. 

Again,  we  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  importance  of 
meeting  our  quota.  Just  think 
of  the  sinking  feeling  you 
would  get  if  being  in  a hospi- 
tal in  critical  condition  you 
died  because  the  blood  bank 
was  short  a couple  of  pints. 


RALLY 

SAT.,  NOV.  21 

Novice  & Experienced 
Enter  & Info  ot 
Golbroith  Bldg.  Foyer 
1-2  pm  Mon.-Fri.,  or 
phone  John  Bird 
HU.  1-9932  or  Eric 
Seppolo  WA.  1-9171. 
Everyone  Welcome 
Trophies  - Fome 
Enter  Soon,  Hurry. 


ONTARIO  HYDRO 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 

NOVEMBER  9-13 

A wide  voriety  of  positions  providing  practical  ex- 
perience ore  ovoiloble  for  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  year 
engineering  students.  The  majority  of  openings  will 
require  undergraduates  in  the  electrical,  mechani- 
cal or  civil  engineering  courses,  but  there  will  be 
some  for  those  in  chemical  engineering  and  engin- 
eering physics. 

For  an  appointment  contact  the  University  Placement 
Service  at  581  Spadino  Avenue,  corner  of  Wilcox. 


CELEBRATION  SALE 

J,  ANNOUNCING  OUR  NEW  ' 
t DOWNSTAIRS  LOCATION 

— to  help  celebrate 
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Engineering 

Jackets 

$12.95  (Lettered) 
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The  Original 

CANADIAN 
SPORTSWEAR 
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Compliments  of 


ELIA  GRILL 


COLLEGE  AT  McCAUL 
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CELEBRATION  SALE 


■MaiA-iajui  aqj  3uunp  aSuEqoxg 
aqj  uo  si  aq  jBqj  puajajd  oj  ajBpipuso 
b joadga  oj„  'pajBjs  Aaqj  '.Piqissodim  s; 
jg„  -saijiAijaB  AjisjaAiu/g  pue  airing  ui  aauB 
-uuog.iad  jSBd  jpqj  go  sisBq  aqj  uo  pajaaps 
aq  ijjav  sajBpipuBD  aqj  jBqj  pajBjs  aABq 
‘aSuBqaxg  aqj  go  JOjaajiQ  Ajpqqnj  'su 
-joj^  qog  pus  'UBimiEqg  ‘siabq  ggaf  aajjiui 
-moa  aSusqaxa  aqj  Aq  paMapuajui  aq  f[iM 
sajspipuEa  aqj  'ajBp  siqj  jajgB  Ajjjoqg 

•ui’d  i - i uaaA\j 
-aq  sajojg  §|ll  sijjoi/\[  qog  JO  siabq  ggaf 
oj  01  ’AON  u!  popuBq  aq  jsnui  suoijEaqd 
-dB  asaqx  ‘sajojg  3uuaaui3ug  aqj  ui  auqj 
juasajd  aqj  jb  ajqBiiBAB  9jb  suoijEaqddy 


•jgai  ajB  jBqg  sjuamqsajgaj  Aub 
qsiuig  oj  suiooj  aqj  oj  ujnjaj  b pus  jpoA 
pAog  aqj  jb  sjjBqEQ  Aq  uoai3  aq  oj  qaurq 
b si  ABpung  jog  juaAa  papipaqas  Aguo  aqx 

•juaui 

-qsajgaj  ajoui  puB  jaqjaSoj  ja8  [[buis  b .ioj 
>poA  pAog  aqj  oj  uanjaj  jjim  dnoa3  aqj 
‘aouBUUogjad  aqj  jajgy  'a-ijuag  agaag.O 
aouBuuogjad  SuiuaAa  aqj  puajjB  qiM  dnoj3 
aqj  'jaddns  snonjduins  b SuiMoqog  ‘SJBaA 
|BJ3Aas  SuisijaBJd  uaaq  aABq  oqM  ‘sjaa 
-ui3ua  ajBnpBjS  go  dnoj3  hbuis  b aq  giM 
aouBpuajjB  uj  ‘asnoH  JJBjj  UI  Piaq  uoissna 
-sip  b aq  him  ajaqj  'Suiujoui  ABpjnjEg  uq 


sjouop  snouBA  Aq  sijbjS  papiA 
-ojd  bjuauiqsajgaj  aqj  Aofua  oj  spoA  pAog 
aqj  oj  ajijaj  him  sajBSapp  aqj  puB  aauBp 
‘jauuip  b aq  him  ajaqj  ‘p  -aag  Aepug  uo 
•SMogog  sb  AjqSnoj  si  a3ueqaxa  aqj  go  pua 
ojuo-iox  aqj  jb  sjuaAa  go  ajqBjauiij  aqx 
■sjBuiuias  puB  suoissnasip  'sjuaAa 
IBiaos  go  sauas  b qSnojqj  auop  si  siqx 
•sjuapnjs  SupaauiSug  Sui^Bads  qsq3ug 
puB  qauajg  uaaMjaq  SuipuBjsjapun  jajjaq 
ajBOJD  oj  si  asodjnd  aqx  ’aSuBqaxa  siqj  jog 
jboA  pjrqj  aqj  si  siqx  -(iEajjuojy  go  Ajisj3a 
-ran)  anbiuqoajApx  apag  go  asoqj  puB  x 
go  ft  go  sjaaui3ug  aqj  uaaMjaq  ppq  juaAa 
IBnuuB  ub  si  aSupqaxg  uueaAioj  aqj 
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SJVUOW  U 1 — 

Assam  Ajjajd  AgBjauaS  si  Ajjunoa  aqx 
'Ai^oinb  — suBam  jeap 
-nu  Aq  paAJBD  aq  jiBJjJod  siq  jBqj  suoij 
-orujsu  qjiiM  qjBd  ibuojjbu  aqj  oj  sauu 
■Bw  ‘S  fl  paqajBdsip  jajBA\pioo  jajgB 
,,‘aajjimmoo  aaomqsny  jjy  3uijEjaasaQ 
rnoag  Axibq  doj§„  aqj  go  uEiiuieqo  Aubjo 
-uoq  pauiBu  osje  sbm  uosuqof  juapisauj 

•juamnuoi^  Ieuoijbn  b sb  papjBo 
-aa  si  snqj  puB  Auuy  uBDiaamy  aqj  Jog 
aajBaqx  samBQ  jem  juajpoxa  ub  apiAOJd 
qiAV  'juapisajj  jamjog  aqj  Aq  pajarujsuoa 
sABA\q3iqjadns  go  sjjoMjau  aqj  go  asnBO 
-aq  ‘qauBJ  aqj  jBqj  paiuiBp  jajBAvpioo 
•jj/yj  -qouBH  fai  aqj  go  J3Aoa>iBj  s(J3jba\ 
-piOQ  jojBuas  3uiA\o[jog  ajBuag  aqj  oj 
pajsajoid  SBq  uosuqof  jjy  ‘ajiqAvuBai^ 
•papioapun  suremaj  Aaqod 
[buoijbu  aanjng  'uosEau  siqj  jog  -uoijaaia 
aqj  3uipjB3aa  suoisnpuoo  sji  go  ujb3[  oj 
pajoBjuoo  aq  jou  p|noo  auizB^Bm  agiq 
•feln'uiH 

pappB  ,/sn  SuijBaq  jog  §93  uuiep  puy,, 
„uoisnpuoa  pauiBpjoajd  sji  qDBaj  uSpd 
-uiBD  aqj  3uidpq„  ui  paigijsnf  Apjijua 
jpg  5jJOA\jau  siq  jBqj  puB  Suiujom  siqj 
£0:L  apqspuBi  JajBMppo  b pajoipajd 
pBq  jjuiqjiUQ  puBH  uojSuimag  aqj  jBqj 
pamiBjo  an  'saSaEqa  ijb  paiuap  AqBoijBqd 
-ma  ‘Aaiquijj  jaqo  ‘ubj^  joqauy  oqn 

‘A  X PUOIJBU  UO  PJBMJS3M  pBajds  sA\au 

aqj  sb  aqouBjBAB  jajBMppo  b pajBjidia 
-ajd  siqx  ’..-iaguiMS  b spq  asnBD,,  jajBM 
•PI°9  Jog  pajoA  aABq  pjnoM  ‘aABq  ppioD 
Aaqj  gi  'sapBag  aqj  jBqj  Asp  aqj  ui  Apsa 
pajBjs  ‘XXA/V M ‘uoijbjs  oqx  -uoijbjs  oipBj 
qoj  puB  qaoj  aaiqsdmBfg  A\ajq  b uo  aiuBjq 
aqj  go  jsom  saaBjd  aq  jBqj  pus  JiBggs 
a.iijua  aqj  jnoqB  jasdn  ajmb  si  uosuqof 
-iW  JBqj  ajBjs  sjapisui  asnofi  ajiqM 
•AjcnuBf  ui  ajBp  uoijbj 
-nSnBui  ppiggo  aqj  jajgB  qjun  jajBAxppr) 
JojBuas  oj  |Ba§  iBijuapisajg  aqj  assai 
-aj  oj  sasngaj  uosuqof  'Aausajg  jairn 
-ajg  pus  Sunx  asx  OBiy  mo.ig  seajd  ajid 
-saa  asnoH  ajiqM  aqj  go  moog  uaajQ  aqj 
ui  saApsiuaqj  papBDijjBq  aABq  png  puB 
Bpuiq  sjajq3riBp  puB  pjig  ApB"j  agiM  siq 
qjiA\  jaqja3oj  ‘uosuqof  saupg  uopuAq 
‘sajBjs  pajiufj  aqj  go  juapisajj  .tamjog 
(ajpox  oj  piaadg)  — -ys-n 
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SIVUOW  H ’1  — 

•^aaM  jxau  uoijbuojoo  spajBMpioQ 
jog  saqoj  aqj  ajBdaud  oj  AjqsuaAag  )poA\ 
SJ35JJOM  juamjBQ  3I-IOA  Magq  go  spajpunq 
sb  aipi  spuBjs  mou  Amouoaa  -g-Q  aqx 

S,J? 

os  — ?iDBq  Am  purqaq  passoja  sjaSuig  Am 
pBq  1 -sajg-aoi/Y  jog  aaioqa  Am  sb  qig 
paaunouuB  f uaqM  'sapisaq  puy„  -jajBA\ 
-PI°0  paddinb  ,,'sjojBJado  djBqs  a^q  j,, 
•juapisajj  aoiy\  aq 
pinoM  jaqiW  iubihim  jou  'jajjBg  Aqqog 
JBqj  juamaounouuB  spajBMppo  sbm  asud 
-jns  jsa33ig  -jauiqBa  siq  paaunouuB  jojb 
-uag  aqj  -utb  Z0:L  sjjnsaj  uoijaap  aqj 
pazipuig  jajndmoo  950^  ^393  j3jgV 
,/lBJldBD  M3U 

s,uoijbu  jno  ui  pajBaoj  aq  p[noqs  aSuBqa 
x3  ^aojg  jsagjBj  s.ppoM  aqj  jBqj  pag  j,, 
'pajBjs  jajBMpgoQ  jojBuag  ‘Buozuy  ‘xra 
-aoqg  oj  aSuBqoxg  aqj  paAom  pBq  aq  AqM 
paqsy  aSuBqoxg  ^oojg  spo^  Ma^  jaungap 
a\ou  aqj  uo  pajjnaao  n®  SuipBJj  ojq 
„-jBaA  qaiqM  pappap  jaA  jou  aABq 
3ay„  ‘pazisBqdma  aang  Ajuajf  Jaqsq 
-qud  '.paAaMOH,,  'J^aA  9lIJ  jo  UBjy  uasoqa 
uaaq  suq  jajBMpiOQ  Ajjbq  jBqj  paaunou 
-ub  auKESsm  gjyiX  ’ajaAas  pus  snoauBj 
-ubjsui  uaaq  SBq  -g-Q  aqj  ui  uoijaBan 

,/qjp\ 

pajagjajui  ajB  Buiqg  pag  uo  suoissrm 
Suiqmoq  aaijaujd  jno  go  auou  jBqj  papiA 
-ojd„  ‘aAisuaggo  AjjBoiSBq  uiBmaj  p[noA\ 
Aoqod  saajog  pauuy  sajBjg  pajiuQ  aqj 
jBqj  puB  aspg  Apjajdmoa  sbm  'jBuojipa 
95HO  95IT0X  Juaaaj  b ui  miq  oj  pajnqujjB 
‘..asuas  JBapnu  b ui  Adduq  ja33uj„  Sbj  aqj 
jBqj  pazisBqdma  saajog  pamjy  g-Q  go 
gaiqg-m-japuBmmog  Mau  aqj  'ajnjng  s,Ba 
-ijamy  jog  suBjd  siq  jnoqB  pauoijsanf) 
•ApjBipammi  jsom 
"iggo  aumssB  oj  papuajui  aq  juqj  puB 
..AjqBuuog  ajam  b si  uoijBj"n3nBui„  jBqj 
pajBjs  jojBuag  aqx  -qauBg  Buozuy  siq 
jb  ssajdxg  Auog  bta  pajaBjuoa  ApjBip 
-aiuirn  sbm  jajBMpjoQ  jaagg-juapisajj 
•Bauaury  go  sajBjg 
pajiuQ  aqj  go  juapisajj  qj^f  aqj  paj^aj- 
ABpoj  sbm  jajBMppo  -pv  AjjBg  jojBuag 
(35JIOX  aqj  oj  iBpadg)  — yg-q 


